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School  and  Library  Co-operation,  as 
Exemplified  in  Minnesota 

By  j.  m.  McConnell 

Commissioner  of  Education  for  Minnesota. 


My  address  will  be  concerned  with  a  simple 
statement  of  what  we  believe,  what  we  have 
done  and  what  we  aim  to  do  in  library  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Minnesota.  It  is  not  intended  to  be 
argumentative  in  any  matter  whatsoever. 

It  is  the  conception  in  Minnesota  that  since 
the  school  and  the  library  are  dual  agencies  by 
which  public  education  is  to  be  accomplished, 
it  makes  for  efficiency  and  economy  that  they 
should  work  together.  The  fact  is  recognized 
that  the  job  of  education  is  not  finished  with 
educating  the  children,  but  that  it  must  extend 
into  the  lives  of  adults  after  their  regular  school 
training  has  been  completed,  or  that  it  must 
reach  those  whose  early  training  may  have  been 
lacking.  It  is  clear  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
direct  the  policies  of  both  that  the  school  and 
the  library  have  so  largely  a  common  purpose 
that  each  is  continually  dependent  on  the  other, 
and  that  therefore  they  can  best  operate  under 
the  same  general  direction.  This  does  not  pre¬ 
sume  that  either  will  control  the  other. 

Accordingly,  in  1919,  in  creating  a  State 
Board  of  Education  and  providing  for  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  educational  system,  the  legis¬ 
lature  placed  library  administration,  so  far  as 
it  is  a  state  function,  under  the  direction  of  this 
board.  The  State  Board  of  Education  consists 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
terms  of  five  years.  The  law  provides  that  they 
should  be  representative  citizens  of  the  state,  but 
fixes  no  other  qualifications.  There  is  no  ex- 
officio  membership.  The  board  elects  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
who  is  its  secretary  and  executive.  Thus  it  may 
be  noted  that  educational  administration  is  well 
removed  from  the  political  arena. 

The  board  is  in  full  charge  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  in  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  libraries,  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
State  Library  Commission  is  placed. 

The  Library  Division  is  one  of  the  seven 
divisions  into  which  the  Department  of  Educa- 

*Address  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Library  Commissions  at  Chicago,  December  30,  1921. 


tion  has  been  organized  by  the  State  Board.  It 
is  headed  by  its  own  director,  who  was  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  State  Library  Commission, 
and  functions  in  the  organization  just  as  do  the 
other  divisions,  such  as  the  Rural  and  High 
School  Divisions.  Its  employees  are  elected  by 
the  board  on  the  nomination  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  always  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
library  director.  It  shares  in  the  budget  and 
receives  the  same  encouragement  and  support 
thru  the  educational  policy  of  the  Department 
as  does  all  the  rest  of  the  educational  system. 
Those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Library  Division 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  sit  in  the  conferences  of  the  Department, 
share  in  determining  the  educational  policy  of 
the  state,  and  are  in  every  way  full  com¬ 
municants. 

In  Minnesota,  the  University  and  Teachers 
Colleges  are  administered  under  separate  boards 
related  to  the  State  Board  thru  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Board  of  University  Regents  and  the  State 
Teachers  College  Board.  Hence,  this  discussion 
does  not  include  these  institutions,  except  that 
it  presumes  the  same  obligations  on  them  to 
train  librarians  as  to  train  teachers.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  meet, 
but  it  is  part  of  our  educational  policy  eventu¬ 
ally  to  meet  it. 

The  library  field  in  Minnesota,  like  Ancient 
Gaul  of  tender  memory  to  the  classical  student, 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  They  are  the  public 
library,  the  traveling  library,  and  the  school  li¬ 
brary.  The  first  two  were  inherited  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  from  the  estate  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  Commission.  The  school  library  has  al¬ 
ways  been  under  the  administration  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

The  Constitution  of  Minnesota  makes  it  an 
obligation  of  the  state  to  maintain  a  general  and 
uniform  system  of  schools  and  requires  the 
legislature  by  taxation  or  otherwise  to  provide 
for  their  support  in  every  part  of  the  state. 
Based  on  this  constitutional  foundation,  a  school 
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system  has  been  ljuilt  up  with  liberal  and  pur¬ 
poseful  state  support  and  competent  state  direc¬ 
tion.  No  similar  constitutional  provision  lays 
a  foundation  for  libraries.  The  public  library 
therefore  is  mainly  a  municipal  institution, 
created  thru  local  initiative,  supported  by  local 
taxation,  and  maintained  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  the  community  itself.  Many  library 
buildings  have  been  secured  thru  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  that  fairy  godfather  of  public  librar¬ 
ies,  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  public  library  in  Minnesota  is  adminis¬ 
tered  in  any  village  or  city  where  it  may  have 
been  established  under  a  library  board  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  mayor.  The  law  permits  county  com¬ 
missioners  to  establish  a  county  library  at  the 
county  seat  or  elsewhere  in  the  county,  to  levy  a 
tax  for  its  support,  and  to  appoint  a  library 
board  for  its  administration.  Should  a  city  li¬ 
brary,  or  more  than  one,  exist  in  the  county, 
then  the  commissioners  are  to  contract  with  one 
or  more  of  them,  contributing  the  tax  levied  in 
the  county  for  support,  and  thus  securing  li¬ 
brary  service  for  the  entire  county.  This  may 
include  an  arrangement  for  county  traveling 
libraries. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Library  Division  to 
give  advice  and  assistance  in  the  formation  of 
new  libraries  and  in  the  operation  of  those  al¬ 
ready  organized  and  to  keep  statistics  relative 
to  public  libraries.  The  state,  however,  fur¬ 
nishes  no  funds  and  exercises  no  mandatory 
powers. 

The  State  Library  Division  is  authorized  to 
purchase  books  to  be  used  as  a  state  circulating 
library  available  under  rules  prescribed  by  the 
division  to  every  community  in  the  state.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  traveling  library  is  maintained 
entirely  at  state  expense  and  under  state  direc¬ 
tion.  It  renders  large  service  as  a  reference  li¬ 
brary  and  is  of  special  value  to  communities 
which  have  no  public  libraries. 

The  school  library  which  has  been  maintained 
under  the  Department  of  Education  since  its 
inception  has  been  stimulated  and  built  up  by 
means  of  that  policy  of  purposeful  state  sup¬ 
port  which  is  so  large  a  factor  in  Minnesota’s 
educational  system.  It  has  not,  however,  until 
recently  had  the  same  degree  of  state  direction 
that  has  been  applied  to  other  phases  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

By  the  terms  of  this  policy,  as  applied  to 
school  libraries,  the  state  contributes  to  every 
school  district  which  maintains  a  school  library, 
complying  with  standards  set  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  a  certain  amount  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  provided  the  district  pays  at  least  an 
equivalent  sum.  Books  to  the  value  of  double 
the  state’s  contribution  must  be  selected  from 


the  list  which  is  prepared  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  While  the  sum  paid  per  building,  altho 
doubled  by  the  last  legislature,  is  not  large, 
and  while  the  establishment  of  libraries  by 
schools  is  not  mandatory,  the  effect  has  been  to 
put  a  library  into  probably  every  school,  large 
and  small,  in  the  state. 

Two  features  of  the  law  seek  to  co-ordinate 
library  effort,  especially  in  small  communities. 
In  villages  of  less  than  two  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  when  no  tax  is  levied  for  public  libraries, 
the  school  board  may  maintain  a  public  library 
for  use  of  all  residents  and  provide  rooms  for 
the  same  in  the  school  building.  The  tendency 
in  small  communities  is  toward  making  the 
school  building  a  community^  center,  providing 
auditorium  and  gymnasium,  whether  the  library 
is  included  in  it  or  not.  Again,  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  regardless  of  size,  the  school  board  may 
contract  with  the  board  of  any  approved  county, 
city  or  village  library,  to  become  a  branch  of 
such  public  library  and  to  receive  books  suited 
to  the  needs  of  its  pupils  and  the  citizens  of  the 
community. 

In  case  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  state  aid 
for  the  school  library  is  paid  to  the  library 
board,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  must  be  spent 
for  books  selected  from  the  state  library  list  for 
schools;  and  a  librarian  must  be  employed,  who 
meets  the  standards  set  by  the  State  Department 
for  school  librarians.  Such  librarians  may  be 
jointly  employed  by  the  school  and  library 
boards,  and  divide  their  time  between  the  two 
lines  of  service. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  state  adminis¬ 
tration  of  libraries  is  vested  in  the  Department 
of  Education,  the  local  administration,  except 
when  the  school  board  establishes  a  public  li¬ 
brary,  remains  in  a  library  board.  There  is  no 
disposition  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  merge  the 
local  library  and  school  administration. 

I  have  thus  indicated  the  basis  on  which  the 
library  work  rests,  leading  to  a  statement  of 
our  purposes  and  the  means  by  which  we  seek 
to  accomplish  them. 

Our  problems  as  we  see  them  are: 

1.  To  make  the  library  both  for  children  and 
adults  as  available  to  every  person  in  the  state 
as  are  the  schools,  so  that  equal  educational 
opportunity  may  be  provided. 

2.  To  co-ordinate  county,  city  and  school 
libraries  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  return 
without  duplication  of  effort  or  expense. 

3.  To  bring  library  service  to  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  proficieiicy  by  setting  up  professional 
standards  for  librarians  to  correspond  with 
those  set  for  teachers  in  the  same  communities, 
and  to  provide  for  their  attainment. 

4.  To  establish  a  taxing  unit  large  enough 
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and  a  basis  of  income  certain  enough  to  insure 
adequate  support. 

5.  To  apply  to  the  public  library  the  same 
method  of  purposeful  state  support  and  stand¬ 
ardization  which  has  been  used  in  building  up 
the  public  schools. 

6.  To  make  the  libraries  function  more  per¬ 
fectly  as  educational  institutions,  whether  their 
service  is  rendered  to  the  children  in  the  school 
or  the  adults  in  the  community. 

The  work  of  administering  the  library  system 
of  the  state  and  the  leadership  in  carrying  for¬ 
ward  what  we  intend  shall  be  a  progressive  li¬ 
brary  program  are  placed  with  the  Director  of 
the  Library  Division  and  her  assistants.  They 
are  supported  in  their  efforts  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Commissioner,  and  enjoy 
the  constant  co-operation  of  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  other  divisions.  They  are  thus  al¬ 
ways  in  touch  with  the  entire  educational  field. 
The  fact  that  all  library  work,  including  that 
of  the  schools,  is  placed  under  one  directorate, 
has  greatly  simplified  the  problem  of  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  securing  in  graded 
and  high  schools  the  employment  of  profession¬ 
ally  trained  school-librarians,  who  serve  to  make 
the  library  render  the  maximum  of  service  in 
the  class  work  of  the  school  and  to  teach  the 
students  the  art  and  habit  of  library  use. 

The  villages  and  cities  of  the  state  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  are  being  made  to  realize  that  best 
results,  at  least  cost,  are  obtained  by  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  the  public  and  school  libraries,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  or  tbe  other  of  the  plans  which  the 
statute  provides.  When  such  arrangements  are 
made,  the  State  Department  requires  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  professionally  qualified  librarians, 
so  far  as  the  work  relates  to  the  schools. 

Thru  co-operation  between  the  Library  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  Rural  School  Division,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  latter,  instruction  was  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  just  closed  in  county  institutes 
for  rural  teachers  thruout  the  state,  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  use  of  school  libraries  in  the  one-room 
rural  schools.  Heretofore,  we  have  had  in  these 
rural  schools  collections  of  books,  often  un¬ 
cared  for,  and  frequently  not  well  used.  In  the 
future,  by  a  continuation  of  this  policy,  we  hope 
to  have  libraries  which  shall  serve  the  children 
in  their  classes  and  teach  them  the  reading  habit 
in  their  homes.  We  are  committed  to  the  belief 
that  intelligent  direction  is  as  important  in  the 
use  of  a  library  as  it  is  in  the  operations  of  the 
school  room. 

In  order  that  teachers  may  be  prepared  to 
do  the  library  work  that  is  to  be  demanded  of 
them,  a  beginning  bas  been  made  in  library 


training  in  some  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges. 
Also,  on  the  request  of  the  director  of  high 
school  teacher  training  departments,  the  Library 
Division  has  outlined  a  course  in  library  train¬ 
ing  for  tbe  rural  teachers  who  are  being  trained 
in  these  departments. 

No  distinct  county  library  organizations  have 
been  established,  but  several  counties  have  made 
contracts  with  city  libraries,  so  that  the  rural 
districts  are  served.  This  is  accomplished  by 
library  branches  or  stations,  by  traveling  li¬ 
braries,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  by  the  use 
of  automobiles  in  charge  of  librarians.  ' 

The  effect  of  the  associated  movement  is  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  service  and  increase  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  public  library.  As  the  public 
library  grows  and  functions  more  widely,  not 
only  will  the  state  be  better  served  and  the  li¬ 
brarian’s  position  become  one  of  greater  in¬ 
fluence,  but  the  demand  on  the  traveling  li¬ 
brary  will  be  correspondingly  less.  This,  as  we 
see  it,  represents  progress  in  the  right  direction, 
since  it  brings  service  constantly  closer  to  the 
people. 

Some  features  of  the  program  as  we  have 
conceived  it  can  not  be  accomplished  without 
further  legislation.  This  we  shall  doubtless  get 
as  rapidly  as  the  people  of  the  state  come  to 
understand  more  fully  the  possibilities  of  a  co¬ 
operative  school  and  library  policy,  with  state 
encouragement.  The  call  of  progress  does  not 
go  long  unheeded  among  the  earnest  people  of 
the  great  Northwest. 

We  hope  for  an  amendment  to  county  library 
laws  to  facilitate  tbe  establishment  of  county 
libraries  thruout  the  state,  so  that  the  rural  peo¬ 
ple  may  enjoy  more  nearly  equal  library  op¬ 
portunity.  This  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
first  principle  written  in  our  law  for  state  sup¬ 
port  of  schools,  which  provides  that  equal  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  should  be  furnished  to  all 
the  school  children  of  the  state. 

It  seems  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  the  public  library  everywhere,  like  the 
public  school,  will  be  made  a  concern  of  the 
state. 

This  would  mean  some  measure  of  state  sup¬ 
port  and  compliance  with  state  standards.  It 
would  mean  the  placing  of  librarians  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  state  as  teachers.  Like  the 
school  system,  it  would  make  ample  provision 
for  local  autonomy,  but  would  lift  the  library 
thru  the  support  of  the  state  to  the  place  of  im¬ 
portance  and  influence  which  it  should  occupy. 

Any  plan  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  present 
policy  should  provide  for  continued  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  library  and  the  school  as  the 
great  co-ordinate  agencies  in  public  education. 
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Economy  in  Binding 

A  Suggestion  from  a  Business  Man 


I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Library  Journal,  re¬ 
garding  home  made  bindings,  and  I  cannot 
agree  that  these  methods  really  save  as  much 
money  as  the  authors  of  these  articles  think  it 
does. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  cost  of  the 
“Home  Brew”  binding  on  ten-inch  magazines, 
such  as  the  National  Geographic,  to  be  between 
sixty  and  seventy  cents.  Only  one  thing  has  been 
accomplished,  namely  to  keep  intact  the  several 
issues  of  the  magazine. 

The  binder  cannot  very  well  be  called  a  bind¬ 
ing.  The  appearance  of  this  type  of  binding 
certainly  cannot  commend  its  use. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  disappointing  than 
to  enter  a  fine  library  building,  to  find  cheap 
equipment  and  books  printed  on  poor  paper, 
or  bound  with  the  cheapest  kind  of  binding. 
A  cheap  looking  binding  often  disgusts  a 
reader,  and  prevents  him  from  giving  the 
book  consideration,  even  tho  the  contents  may 
be  of  an  unusually  high  type. 

The  ten-inch  magazines,  which  can  be  bound 
for  $1.35  in  full  buckram,  in  any  up-to-date 
bindery  will,  I  believe,  pay  in  the  long  run.  The 
expenditure  of  $1.35  will  give: 

A  book  that  opens  flat. 

Sewing  that  permits  the  back  of  the  book  to 
be  rounded,  as  all  books  should  be. 

Neat  gold  lettering  which  stands  out  so  that 
there  is  no  eye-strain  in  looking  for  the 
title  in  dark  sections  of  the  library. 

A  binding  which  feels  like  a  real  book,  a  bind¬ 
ing  which  gives  confidence  to  the  reader. 

A  book  which  will  stand  on  its  own  covers 
without  sagging. 

A  book  that  is  covered  with  a  vermin-proof 
cover. 

A  cover  which  will  not  warp  with  damp 
weather,  and  which  will  not  wear  or  bend 
at  the  corners. 

A  binding  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
and  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  expensive 
building  in  which  it  is  housed. 

Assuming  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  magazines 
that  are  put  into  the  home-made  bindings  are 
later  transferred  to  permanent  bindings,  I  fully 
believe  that  there  is  no  economy. 

Being  a  practical  book-binder,  I  realize  that 
my  point  of  view  may  be  one-sided,  but  in  my 
travels,  I  have  found  but  four  librarians  who 
have  adopted  this  home-made  binding.  Most 
of  these  have  used  it  for  only  a  few  months,  and 
have  therefore  had  no  opportunity  to  judge 


how  long  the  binding  will  stand  up,  or  what 
effect  dampness  or  insects  will  have  on  it. 

I  fully  agree  with  all  the  writers  that  a  lower 
cost  of  binding  is  necessary,  but  I  believe  that 
the  only  way  it  can  be  solved,  is  by  using  per¬ 
manent  bindings,  and  co-operating  with  the 
binder  as  follows: 

First:  Adopt  a  general  standardized  binding 
for  periodicals  by  agreeing  upon  a  certain  color 
of  buckram  and  a  certain  size  of  type  for  the 
title  of  each,  and  all  libraries  from  coast  to 
coast  adhere  to  this  standard.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  the  binder  to  make  them  up  in  quantities, 
and  would  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Second:  Co-operate  with  your  binder,  by 

sending  him  work  all  the  year  round,  and  at 
such  intervals  and  quantities  as  will  permit 
him  to  return  it  promptly.  By  taking  away  a 
large  portion  of  his  magazine  work  during 
the  year,  and  thus  reducing  his  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  increasing  his  percentage  of  overhead 
charges,  you  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  charge 
you  more  for  the  material  which  you  caimot 
put  into  temporary  binding,  than  he  would 
charge  you  for  them  if  he  had  the  larger  volume 
of  business  which  your  magazine  binding  would 
provide. 

C.  W.  Carroll,  Manager, 
Universal  Publishing  Syndicate, 
1512  North  Thirteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wanted:  The  Detroit  Gazette 

HE  General  Library  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  published  a  facsimile  of  the 
Detroit  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  published 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.  This  work  is  being 
done  for  subscribing  libraries,  reproducing  the 
file  owned  by  the  Burton  Historical  Collection, 
of  the  Detroit  Public  Library. 

This  file  lacks  the  issues  of  December  19, 
1823  (No.  335)  and  January  9,  1824  (No. 
338).  If  any  library  possesses  a  copy  of  these 
two  numbers,  may  we  not  have  information  of 
it  in  order  to  secure  a  negative  from  which  we 
can  make  prints  for  our  subscribers? 

In  reproducing  the  file  of  the  Kentucky  Ga¬ 
zette  from  1787  to  1800,  which  has  just  been 
completed  for  the  subscribers,  we  were  able  to 
supply  several  numbers  missing  from  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Public  Library  copv.  We  have  had  sim¬ 
ilar  good  fortune  with  the  Detroit  Gazette,  but 
have  been  unable  to  locate  by  correspondence 
these  particular  numbers. 

W.  W.  Bishop,  Librarian. 


Library  Work  with  the  Japanese* 

By  MARION  HORTON 

Principal  of  the  Los  Angeles  Library  School 


Most  of  US  have  a  mental  picture  of  Japan 
as  a  land  of  lotus  and  cherry  blossoms, 
paper  houses  with  quaint  gardens,  happy 
fathers  and  mothers  leading  children,  kimona 
clad  and  always  smiling,  thru  lacquered  torii  to 
ancient  temples  under  still  more  ancient  trees. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  sinister  picture  is  often 
given  by  those  who  would  have  us  see  only  the 
fifty  million  people  crowded  into  a  small  coun¬ 
try  (190,534  square  miles,  sixty  per  cent  of 
which  is  volcanic  rock,  unsuitable  for  cultiva¬ 
tion)  and  the  economic  pressure  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  which  increases  at  the  rate  of  nearly  700,- 
000  a  year. 

Both  pictures  have  truth  in  them.  The  fragile 
houses  are  crowded  together  in  the  cities,  of 
what,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  is  the  most  thick¬ 
ly  populated  country  in  the  world.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  belong  to  the  farm¬ 
ing  class,  who  must  be  supported  on  farms 
averaging  less  than  three  acres  in  size.  The 
ancestors  of  these  people,  cut  off  from  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  developed  a  civilization 
with  elements  of  beauty  and  strength  long  be¬ 
fore  William  of  Normandy’s  going  to  Britain, 
and  the  seclusion  for  centuries  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
Japanese  nation  today. 

Highly  organized  as  the  Japanese  were  in 
social  standards,  in  arts,  crafts  and  literature, 
when  Commodore  Perry  demanded  an  opening 
of  their  port  in  1853,  they  were  quick  to  realize 
their  inferior  position  and  adopted  things  west¬ 
ern  with  unquestioning  approval. 

Like  a  docile  pupil  the  Japanese  frankly  admitted 
and  recognized  the  superiority  not  only  of  western 
civilization,  hut  also  of  the  western  race.  When  I  was 
in  school  in  Japan  as  a  small  boy,  my  textbooks  taught 
me  that  ‘the  people  of  the  Occident  are  exceedingly 
industrious,  always  rising  early  in  the  morning  and 
never  taking  a  noon  day  nap.’  They  told  me  that 
Westerners  were  ‘our  superiors  physically,  mentally  and 
morally.’  It  was  not  only  school  children  hut  their 
teachers  and  parents  who  believed  such  sweeping  state¬ 
ment.  (Kawakami.  Asia  at  the  door.  p.  47.) 

Emperor  Meiji,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
in  1868,  issued  the  famous  edict:  “Knowledge 
shall  be  sought  for  thruout  the  whole  world.” 
With  startling  rapidity  the  Japanese  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  educational  system,  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  the  army  and  navy  were  remodeled 
after  western  fashions.  In  spite  of  their  fervent 
acceptance  of  western  ways,  Japan’s  treaties 

*This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  furnished  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Foreign 
Born.  Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter,  Chairman. 


with  foreign  nations  placed  her  in  an  inferior 
position  and  it  was  not  until  1899  that  new 
treaties  granted  Japan  equal  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  in  her  international  relations.  During 
this  period  there  was  a  reaction  from  the  super¬ 
ficial  and  feverish  adoption  of  western  methods 
and  customs,  and  today  travellers  find  a  curious 
medley  of  old  customs  and  new.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  linger  the  traditions  of  the  daimios  and 
samurai,  the  old  respect  for  nobility,  and  limita¬ 
tion  of  opportunities  for  the  lower  classes.  The 
smaller  towns  and  rural  communities  cling  to 
their  medieval  habits  of  thought  while  the  cities 
are  rapidly  adopting  western  methods. 

The  compulsory  school  system  is  theoretical¬ 
ly  western,  and  even  students  in  the  secondary 
schools  are  required  to  read  certain  English 
classics  in  the  original. 

“It  is  thru  the  channels  of  the  English  language  that 
Anglo-Saxon  ideas  exert  a  tremendous  influence  intellec¬ 
tually,  morally,  politically  and  socially.  In  this  way 
are  the  great  leaders  of  English  thought  made  familiar 
to  us,  and  being  constantly  quoted,  they  are  perused 
both  in  the  original  and  in  translation.  Several  works 
of  Shakespeare  can  now  be  read  in  Japanese;  Bacon, 
Emerson,  George  Eliot,  Poe,  Stevenson,  Longfellow, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson  are  familiar  names.”  (Nitobe, 
The  Japanese  nation,  p.  186.) 

The  upper  classes  of  the  Japanese  are  well 
educated  and  familiar  with  Ameriean  ideas,  but 
most  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  to  this  country 
come  from  the  lower  classes  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  learn  the  new  ways  of  thinking 
and  working. 

Japanese  peasants  and  coolies  began  to  come 
to  the  Pacific  coast  as  early  as  1884,  but  in  such 
small  numbers  that  they  attracted  little  atten¬ 
tion.  The  famous  “Gentlemen’s  agreement”  of 
1907  has  restricted  the  immigration  as  the  sta¬ 
tistics  in  the  Census  Bureau  summary  of  1920 
show.  Two  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
California  is  Japanese.  There  are  comparative¬ 
ly  few  Japanese  in  the  United  States  except  in 
Hawaii  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Japanese  fell  keenly  the  discrimination 
against  them.  They  are  compelled  to  live  in 
one  part  of  the  town  and  with  few  exceptions 
are  not  received  socially.  The  racial  prejudice 
is  less  in  southern  than  in  northern  California, 
and  Oregon  and  Washington  are  more  tolerant 
than  California.  Wild  stories  in  the  newspapers 
tend  to  increase  the  mutual  misunderstanding. 
Impartial  observers  admit  that  if  they  formed 
their  opinions  only  from  the  newspapers,  they 
would  be  convinced  of  the  danger  of  the 
“Japanese  menace.” 
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Thus  we  are  told  that  Japan  was  about  to  spend 
$50,000,000  for  propaganda  in  this  country  largely  thru 
the  purchase  of  country  newspapers.  Another  traveller 
solemnly  alleged  that  the  Japanese  were  responsible 
for  the  present-  lamentable  famine  in  China;  and  so  it 
goes.  Now  the  people,  fed  on  such  information,  cannot 
help  but  absorb  it.  If  you  hear  a  statement  often 
enough,  it  begins  to  sound  plausible.  So  a  city  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  assured  me  that  in  ninety  years 
California  would  be  occupied  by  more  Japanese  than 
white  people:  one  of  my  colleagues  believed  that  Japan¬ 
ese  immigration  was  absolutely  unrestricted,  and  that 
California  was  being  flooded  with  laborers,  and  a  usual¬ 
ly  well-informed  editor  could  print  without  comment 
a  statement  that  the  ‘survival’  of  Japanese  births  over 
deaths  was  twenty-six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
whites!  (Atlantic  Monthly,  v.  127,  p.  544,  April, 
1921.) 

Yet  often  when  the  Japanese  have  gone  into  a 
community  they  have  improved  it.  A  pamphlet 
on  California  and  the  oriental  published  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Control  in  1920  gives 
examples  of  the  change  from  sheep  pasture  to 
rice  fields  where  the  Japanese  have  settled. 

Altho  the  housing  conditions  in  most  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  are  deplorable,  Japanese,  if 
are  given  an  opportunity,  clean  up  the  houses, 
freshen  them  with  white  paint,  and  even  plant 
flowers  in  window  boxes.  Social  workers  in 
Los, Angeles  comment  on  the  improvement.  In 
1896  the  Eighth  Ward,  popularly  known  as  the 
“de  bloody  ate”  had  a  population  of  12,000, 
sixty-five  saloons  and  two  churches.  Many 
groups  of  foreigners  passed  thru  the  district; 
now  it  is  largely  filled  with  the  homes  and 
stores  of  Japanese  and  is  known  as  “Little 
Tokio.”  When  they  came  it  was  in  a  dilapidated 
condition.  Soon  saloons,  pool-rooms,  and  junk- 
shops  displaying  their  stock  on  the  streets  gave 
place  to  up-to-date  shops,  with  American  drugs, 
clothing,  books,  toys,  and  groceries  for  sale. 
Fortunately  the  picturesque  element  is  not  quite 
lost.  Rice  cakes,  mushrooms,  dried  fish  and 
Japanese  pottery  are  for  sale,  and  in  March,  at 
the  Feast  of  the  Dolls,  the  fascinating  emperor 
and  empress  dolls  with  their  retinue  and  all 
their  belongings — lacquered  table  service,  tray, 
bowls,  cups  and  pot  all  complete,  lacquered 
bullock  carts  drawn  by  bow-legged  black  bulls, 
lacquered  palanquins  (the  conveyance  of  the 
nobility  in  old  Japan),  tiny  brass  hibachi  with 
tongs  and  charcoal  baskets,  tiny  combs  and  mir¬ 
rors,  everything  a  doll  could  need — are  worth  a 
long  journey  to  see. 

Little  Tokio  has  its  associations  and  clubs  for 
men  and  women.  In  Los  Angeles  there  are  ten 
Christian  Japanese  churches,  most  of  them  self- 
supporting,  one  Shinto  and  four  Buddhist  tem¬ 
ples.  Thru  their  own  charitable  organizations 
they  support  homes  for  women  and  children. 
Most  of  their  churches  have  classes  where  Eng¬ 
lish  is  taught,  and  several  have  kindergartens 
where  children  can  learn  English  before  going 


to  the  city  schools.  The  Japanese  Y,  W.  C.  A. 
and  other  clubs  for  women,  boys  and  girls  and 
the  Mikado  Band  are  all  directed  by  intelligent 
socially  minded  Japanese  alert  to  the  need  for 
self-expression. 

During  the  war  the  Japanese  organized  for 
Red  Cross  work,  and  rented  a  store-room  where 
the  members  met  three  times  a  week  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  chapter  house.  From 
the  head  workers  they  received  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation  for  their  excellent  work.  Altho  citi¬ 
zenship  is  denied  them  their  patriotic  and 
humanitarian  interests  found  expression  in  the 
purchase  of  Liberty  bonds  and  contributions  to 
the  welfare  organizations. 

Miss  Oliver,  a  teacher  in  the  Hewitt  Street 
school  in  Los  Angeles  says: 

As  a  rule  the  Japanese  display  good  taste  in  their 
buying  and  make  good  customers.  An  American  who 
for  fourteen  years  conducted  a  grocery  business  on 
East  First  Street  considered  them  his  best  customers. 
“They  buy  the  best,  and  pay  the  price.  All  a  Japanese 
asks  for  is  courtesy.  I  can  fill  my  store  with  Japanese 
children,  leave  it  and  when  I  return  I  will  find  it  just 
as  I  left  it.” 

That  the  Japanese  make  good  neighbors  is  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  a  French  woman  who  has  lived  in  that  district 
for  many  years.  “They  never  borrow;  they  are  quiet, 
and  they  mind  their  own  business.” 

When  surprise  was  expressed  to  a  Mexican  woman 
that  she,  her  sister  and  her  daughter  chose  a  less  lighted 
street  occupied  by  Japanese  in  going  to  and  from  en¬ 
tertainments,  she  replied,  “Oh,  we  are  not  afraid  of  this 
street.  I  will  say  for  the  Japanese  man,  they  never 
say  anything  to  us;  they  are  not  like  some  men.” 

There  are  many  conservative  parents  among  the 
Japanese  people  who  are  unwilling  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  learn  the  modern  dances;  and  who  are  ever  on 
guard  lest  their  boys  and  girls  become  “sporty”  or 
too  fresh.”  .  .  . 

“Do  the  Japanese  assimilate  American  ways  and 
ideals?  is  a  question  that  is  asked  many  times.  Could 
those  who  ask  the  question  visit  in  many  of  the  Japanese 
homes,  attend  their  recitals  and  entertainments,  hear 
them  play  upon  the  diflFerent  instruments  and  sing  our 
songs,  they  would  receive  a  satisfactory  answer.  .  .  . 

In  our  club  work  the  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to 
arrange  the  programs  for  entertainments,  parties,  holi¬ 
day  celebrations  and  carnivals.  They  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  work  untiringly  in  their  efforts  to  make 
these  a  success,  and  everything  is  carried  out  along 
American  lines.  The  business  meetings  of  the  clubs 
are  conducted  with  much  dignity.  .  .  . 

So  thoroly  American  are  they  in  their  ways  and  their 
interests  that  one  is  surprised  that  the  question  is  ever 
asked  whether  the  Japanese  assimilate  American  ways. 
The  American  Japanese  boys  and  girls  are  taller, 
stronger  and  fairer  than  those  of  corresponding  age 
born  in  Japan,  There  is  gradually  coming  a  change  in 
the  expression  and  features  of  the  American  Japanese, 
due  partly  to  the  use  of  the  English  language  which 
brings  into  use  muscles  of  the  face  that  are  not  used 
in  speaking  the  Japanese  language. 

“Will  they  imake  good  Americans?”  is  another 
question  frequently  asked.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
a  greater  admiration  for  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
the  ideals  for  which  these  great  men  stood,  than  the 
Japanese  people.  .  .  .  Last  year  when  the  Boy 
Scouts  were  planning  to  celebrate  Roosevelt’s  birthday, 
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there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Japanese  Boy  Scouts  would  take  part  in  the  general 
celebration.  The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  club,  and 
they  decided  that  they  would  raise  the  money  among 
themselves,  “buy  a  tree,  secure  a  plate  and  plant  the 
tree  in  our  yard.”  .  .  . 

I  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  boys  and  girls  as  pupils,  on  their 
play-grounds,  in  club  meetings,  sewing  and  cooking 
classes,  parties  and  entertainments,  and  have  found 
them  interesting  and  delightful  to  work  with.  Their 
courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  are  refreshing,  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  appreciation  of  their  parents 
exceedingly  gratifying. 

A  few  years  ago  a  lecturer  who  had  visited 
several  California  libraries  amazed  her  au¬ 
diences  in  the  east  hy  declaring  that  Japanese 
never  went  into  libraries.  Certainly  she  had  not 
visited  the  children’s  rooms  of  branches  near 
Little  Tokio,  filled  with  almond-eyed  boys  and 
girls  after  school  and  on  Saturdays.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  always  clean,  careful  of  their  books 
and  more  honest  about  paying  fines  than  are 
many  Americans.  They  are  omnivorous  read¬ 
ers,  with  a  preference  for  serious  books.  When 
the  classes  from  cosmopolitan  schools  come  to 
the  children’s  room  for  a  lesson  in  the  use  of 
the  library  the  Japanese  children  are  quick  to 
learn  the  arrangement  of  books  and  are  even 
more  intelligent  than  other  children  in  playing 
cataloging  and  classification  games. 

Perhaps  the  sixth  grade  comes  to  study  the 
geography  lesson,  and  the  children’s  librarian 
has  ready  analytic  references  to  material  classi¬ 
fied  in  many  places,  for  the  modern  teaching  of 
geography  refuses  to  be  confined  to  the  910’s 
and  the  ordinary  subject  cards  do  not  bring 
out  the  information  about  oil  districts  in  Russia, 
the  founding  of  Petrograd,  the  Nizni-Novgorod 
fair  for  the  children  studying  Russia,  or  on 
Holland  as  a  dairy  country  and  the  growing  of 
bulbs.  Here  too  the  teachers  comment  on  the 
keen  minds  and  close  application  of  the  Japanese 
children  and  their  eagerness  to  learn. 

The  older  readers  prefer  serious  books:  his¬ 
tories,  philosophy,  economics,  standard  fiction 
— George  Eliot  and  Victor  Hugo  are  popular, 
hut  lighter  fiction,  especially  love-stories,  make 
no  appeal.  Motion  picture  producers  say  that 
there  is  an  enormous  demand  for  films  in  the 
Orient;  the  people  are  eager  to  learn  western 
ways;  but  any  outward  expression  of  feeling 
must  be  eliminated — kisses  and  embraces  are 
considered  bad  form.  So  in  translations  of 
English  novels  into  Japanese  a  row  of  asterisks 
often  represents  what  American  readers  consider 
the  climax  of  the  story. 

The  Japanese  want  books  about  American 
government  but  as  they  can  never  become  citi¬ 
zens  they  are  sensitive  about  the  study  of  civics. 
They  ask  for  books  in  English  rather  than  in 
Japanese  but  their  own  libraries  and  bookstores 


offer  a  variety  of  examples  of  native  literature. 

Two  attractive  book  stores  in  Los  Angeles  are 
well-stocked  with  Japanese  books  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Most  of  the  books  are  published  abroad, 
but  Los  Angeles  has  three  Japanese  dailies,  and 
a  monthly,  Japanese  Women,  published  at  238 
North  San  Pedro  Street.  The  Keats  number  of 
the  The  Rising  Generation,  published  in  San 
Francisco,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  bi¬ 
lingual  periodicals.  In  addition  to  selections 
and  explanations  of  English  classics  it  gives 
news  items  from  America  and  Japan,  a  chapter 
of  a  story  by  Jack  London  and  English  versions 
of  the  Mikado’s  new  year  poems. 

The  literature  of  Japan  is  discussed  authorita¬ 
tively  in  Aston’s  “History  of  Japanese  Litera¬ 
ture.”  A  recent  translation  of  three  “Diaries  of 
Court  Ladies  of  Old  Japan”  (Houghton  1920) 
gives  a  suggestion  of  the  literary  art  of  the 
country  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  ability 
to  write  verse  was  not  the  birthright  of  a  few, 
but  every  person  of  rank  was  accustomed  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  exquisite  verse  written  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  and  was  expected  to  reply  at  once 
in  kind. 

Japanese  poets  still  write  verse  on  New  Year’s 
day  on  the  subject  chosen  by  the  Mikado.  There 
have  been  several  translations  published,  show¬ 
ing  the  careful  workmanship  of  the  Japanese 
poets.  In  their  delicacy,  sure  touch,  and  definite 
form  they  resemble  French  verse. 

Fairy  tales  that  have  interested  generation 
after  generation  of  children  are  found  in  Teresa 
Pierce  Williston’s  “Japanese  Fairy  Tales” 
(Rand,  McNally,  1904).  Some  of  the  most 
popular  are  “Little  Peachling,”  the  “Tongue-cut 
Sparrow,”  and  the  “Magic  Tea-kettle.”  As  the 
children  grow  older  they  are  told  stories  of 
heroes,  such  as  Raiko  who  at  the  emperors  com¬ 
mand  destroyed  ogre-like  robbers.  General 
Yoshitsuni  and  his  faithful  vassal  Benkei,  the 
forty-seven  ronins,  and  Sakura  Sogoro  the  peas¬ 
ant  who  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  and  the  lives 
of  his  wife  and  children  saved  his  fellow  peas¬ 
ants  from  excessive  taxation. 

There  is  no  need  for  American  libraries  to 
supply  books  or  magazines  in  the  Japanese  lan¬ 
guage  ;  there  is  need  for  courtesy  and  impartiali¬ 
ty  in  the  library’s  method  of  approach  to  the 
Japanese,  who  are  quick  to  feel  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  many  Americans  and  anxious  to 
eradicate  every  racial  peculiarity.  The  library 
and  the  school  need  only  offer  them  fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  an  opportunity  to  see  the  better  side  of 
American  institutions. 

One  library  has  established  a  deposit  station 
in  the  Japanese  fishing  village  at  Terminal 
Island.  Here  there  are  almost  a  thousand  Jap¬ 
anese,  who  go  for  long  cruises,  often  for  several 
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months,  down  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  coming 
back  with  tuna  for  the  canneries.  The  Japanese 
association  has  a  community  house,  where  games 
and  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  and  plays  are 
given  and  the  Japanese  pastor  of  the  little 
Baptist  church  has  charge  of  classes  in  English 
and  the  distribution  of  books. 

Another  group  learns  of  the  library  thru  the 
community  singing  in  the  Buddhist  Temple. 
Every  two  weeks  in  a  room  hung  with  Japanese 
p^osters  a  university  student  leads  the  audience 
in  lusty  singing  of  American  songs,  everything 
from  “Li’  1  Liza  Jane”  and  “Bubbles”  to 
“America.”  This  generation  of  young  people  is 
responding  and  rapidly  learning  to  enjoy  this 
form  of  recreation,  Americans  who  have  never 
heard  Japanese  sing  are  surprised  at  their  clear 
sweet  voices  and  tuneful  singing.  After  the 
songs  there  is  some  other  entertainment:  a  Jap¬ 
anese  trio  of  piano,  flute  and  violin  plays  Mozart, 
or  an  American  sings.  It  is  a  curious  com- 
inentary  on  our  methods  of  Americanization 
that  we  offer  them  cheap  popular  songs,  while 
they  choose  classical  music  for  themselves. 
Sometimes  perhaps  the  children’s  librarian  tells 
heroic  stories  which  appeal  to  school-boys, 
whether  Japanese  or  American. 

The  Japanese  Christian  Institute  and  the  var¬ 
ious  denominational  missions  are  glad  to  work 
with  the  library.  These  organizations  have  sew¬ 
ing  and  English  classes  for  the  women  and  ar¬ 
range  for  groups  to  visit  the  library.  Typical 
of  their  friendly  courtesy  was  the  reception  of 
a  library  assistant  who  went  to  ask  w'hat  her  li¬ 
brary  might  do  for  the  Institute,  and  came  away 
with  gifts  of  Japanese  magazines  for  the  librarv. 
She  was  shown  the  Institute’s  excellent  Japanese 
library  of  2000  volumes,  many  of  them  transla¬ 
tions  from  European  works,  and  the  reading- 
room  open  to  everyone,  where  fifty  Japanese 
periodicals  and  newspapers  are  available  in  ap¬ 
proved  library  binders.  The  Institute  offered, 
furthermore  to  send  magazines  to  the  Japanese 
colony  at  Terminal  Island. 

The  Japanese  do  not  ask  for  special  privileges. 
They  will  be  satisfied  if  equality  of  opportunity 
is  given  to  all  races.  The  recent  book  by  Walter 
B.  Pitkin  “Must  We  Fight  Japan?  (Century 
1921)  shows  the  inevitable  result  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  repression.  He  shows  the  social  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Japanese,  minimising  neither 
their  undesirable  qualifications  nor  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  but  emphasizing  the  dangers 
of  our  allowing  aliens  not  part  of  the  nation 
to  live  in  this  country  and  to  become  enemies  of 
our  own  making,  and  of  our  being  deluded  by 
yellow  journalism.  His  remedy  is  the  subtle 
but  sure  one  of  mutual  understanding  and  in 
this  the  library  has  a  large  part  to  play,  for 


the  library  as  a  democratic  institution  offers 
sympathy  and  equality  of  opportunity  to  all 
comers. 

Reinforcements  for  the  New 
Fiction  Collection 

IMING  to  acquire  enough  new  fiction  for 
its  readers’  demands,  the  San  Diego  Public 
Library  has  devised  a  plan  which  other  libra¬ 
ries  may  find  useful.  Ever  since  the  war,  li¬ 
brary  patrons  have  brought  magazines  to  the 
box  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  building,  where 
a  poster  announces  that  weekly  distribution  is 
made  to  camps,  hospitals  and  branch  libra¬ 
ries  of  the  city.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
American  Magazine,  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
and  Delineator  are  left  here  in  large  numbers. 
Realizing  that  military  camps  do  not  care  for 
fashions  and  fancy  work,  and  that  issues  older 
than  three  months  are  usually  not  appreciated 
gifts,  Miss  Mary  Van  Wagenen,  head  of  the 
Business  Department,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  ex¬ 
tracting  serial  fiction  from  discarded  maga¬ 
zine  material.  She  staples  the  installments  of 
the  story  into  one  volume  and  covers  it  with 
wrapping  paper.  She  cuts  the  title  out  of  the 
magazine  and  pastes  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
cover  with  an  appropriate  picture.  A  book 
card  and  date  slip  are  put  in  the  inside  cover 
as  for  circulating  magazines  and  a  seven-day 
label  on  the  outside.  Alany  a  popular  favorite 
such  as  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Grace  S.  Rich¬ 
mond,  or  Peter  B.  Kyne  have  been  worn  to 
tatters  before  the  serial  has  appeared  in  book 
form.  The  stories,  which  cost  the  librarv  al¬ 
most  nothing,  circulate  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
times,  and  are  even  on  the  reserve  list. 

Effective  Publicity  in  Dallas 

HE  Dallas  Public  Library  during  the  last 
week  in  January  arranged  an  exhibit  in  one 
of  the  large  display  windows  of  the  Nieman- 
Marcus  Company,  Dallas,  with  the  thought  of 
stimulating  greater  interest  in  good  books  and 
of  enlarging  the  library’s  clientele.  The  exhibit, 
the  work  of  Librarian  Betsy  T.  Wiley,  was  at¬ 
tractively  arranged  with  a  chart  as  a  back¬ 
ground  showing  the  Library  as  the  center  of 
Dallas,  with  arrows  radiating  to  the  various 
business  men,  professional  men,  teachers,  and 
others  who  find  inspiration,  entertainment  and 
knowledge  in  the  library.  The  display  fea¬ 
tured  books  on  costume  and  design.  An  at¬ 
tractive  hand-colored  card  invited  the  public 
to  make  free  use  of  the  library  facilities,  and 
Miss  Wiley  already  reports  increased  interest. 


The  University  of  Washington  Library  School 

By  W.  E.  henry,  Director 


WHETHER  the  University  of  Washington 
Library  School  filled  a  “long  felt  want” 
or  not,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  that  it 
did  supply  a  much  felt  need,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt.  Whether  or  not  these  paragraphs  are 
significant  in  the  entire  history  of  library 
schools,  the  history  of  this  particular  school  is 
like  “the  annals  of  the  poor,”  it  is  “short  and 
simple.” 

When  I  came  to  the  University  Library  in  1906 
and  Mr.  Judson  T.  Jennings  came  to  the  Seattle 
Public  Library  in  1907,  and  Mr.  Franklin  F. 
Hopper,  now  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
took  charge  of  the  Tacoma  Public  Library  in 
1908,  we  all  found  ourselves  much  hampered  in 
building  up  our  respective  staffs  for  want  of 
well-prepared  people. 

We  found,  as  all  have  found  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  an  excellent  supply  of  keen,  intelli¬ 
gent,  wide-awake,  academically  well  educated 
young  people,  ready  in  spirit  for  any  kind  of 
service,  for  the  people  who  have  migrated  to  the 
westward  for  a  thousand  years  have  been  the 
keen,  energetic,  venturesome,  and  progressive. 
The  west  Coast  has  been  well  supplied  with  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  good  standards  for  half 
a  century.  It  has  had  few  professional  schools. 
Until  1911  the  nearest  library  school  was  2,200 
miles  east  of  us — the  Wisconsin  Library  School. 

Farther  east  and  nearing  the  Atlantic  Coast 
were  several  good  Library  Schools,  but  none  nor 
all  of  these  solved  our  problems  satisfactorily. 
Their  output  was  largely  absorbed  by  the  East 
and  the  so-called  Middle  West  (which  would 
more  appropriately  be  thought  of  as  Middle 
East).  Our  libraries,  then  just  getting  under 
way,  could  not  offer  financial  inducements  or 
professional  opportunities  that  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  many  libraries  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  especially  when  we  must  add  to  these  dif¬ 
ferences  the  fact  that  coming  to  the  West  Coast 
involved  an  expensive  journey  of  from  2,000  to 
3,000  miles. 

However,  with  all  these  handicaps  we  did 
secure  a  few  who  were  willing  to  make  the  sacri¬ 
fices  necessary  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they 
were  a  high-class,  well-prepared  group  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  these,  more  than  any  other  single  influ¬ 
ence,  made  our  libraries  successful. 

We  could  not  secure  from  the  East  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  for  our  demands,  and  that  this 
School  was  established  when  it  was  (September 
1911)  was  due  chiefly  to  the  urgent  requests  for 
such  a  school  oft  repeated  by  Mr.  Jennings  and 
Mr.  Hopper,  seconding  my  own  willingness. 
Those  of  us  who  had  to  do  with  establishing 


the  School  believed  then,  as  I  assume  we  all  do 
yet,  that  the  best  location  for  a  library  school, 
all  other  influences  equal,  is  in  connection  with 
and  as  an  integral  part  of  a  teaching  institution 
— a  college  or  university — so  the  University  of 
Washington  was  selected  as  the  location  for  the 
School. 

As  a  partial  inducement  toward  such  an  es¬ 
tablishment,  Mr.  Jennings  offered  to  discontinue 
the  apprentice  class  that  was  being  conducted 
annuallv  in  connection  with  the  Seattle  Public 
Library,  and  he  has  not  since  conducted  an  ap¬ 
prentice  class. 

Mr.  Jennings  and  the  Seattle  Public  Library 
have  not  only  co-operated  with  the  School  in  the 
discontinuance  of  the  apprentice  class;  but,  what 
is  much  more  significant  than  that,  they  have 
thrown  open  to  our  students  the  finest  possible 
opportunities  for  practice  work  in  the  Seattle 
Public  Library,  and  I  want  publicly  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  fine  co-operating  spirit  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Public  Library  has  shown  in  giving  their 
most  sincere  and  intelligent  attention  to  the 
training  and  welfare  of  our  students. 

Of  the  three  hundred  hours  of  practice  done 
by  our  students,  about  one-half  is  done  in  the 
Seattle  Public  Library  and  one^half  in  our  own 
University  library.  Each  library  directs  the  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  practice  that  is  distinctive  of  the 
type  of  library.  We  consider  ourselves  and  our 
students  distinctly  fortunate  in  securing  such 
opportunities  for  the  laboratory  phase  of  our 
work. 

We  are  also  enabled  thru  the  generosity  of  the 
Seattle  High  School  administration  to  secure 
practice  opportunities  for  such  of  our  students 
as  want  to  enter  upon  high  school  library  service. 

For  a  few  years  following  the  founding  of 
the  Library  School  in  1911,  our  classes  carried 
their  professional  courses  in  conjunction  with 
the  Junior  and  Senior  courses  in  the  academic 
colleges,  so  that  our  first  class  did  not  graduate 
until  1913,  altho  we  have  never  attempted  more 
than  a  one-year  curriculum  in  the  Library 
School.  Beginning  with  1913  we  have  gradu¬ 
ated  an  average  of  twelve  students  each  year, 
the  size  of  the  classes  ranging  from  seven  to 
twenty-three,  but  usually  close  to  the  average. 

Our  teaching  staff  has  been  made  up  of  per¬ 
sons  who  were  regular  members  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  Library  Staff  and,  all  but  one,  graduates  of 
well-established  library  schools,  usually  persons 
of  considerable  experience  in  library  service,  but 
never  with  so  much  experience  that  adjustment 
to  new  conditions  was  a  painful  process,  nor 
with  minds  sealed  to  new  conceptions.  Our 
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teachers  have  been  selected  largely  because  they 
had  ability  to  teach.  When  they  have  not  shown 
such  ability  they  have  been  released  from  teach¬ 
ing  obligation.  I  am  firm  in  my  conviction  that 
no  one  can  teach  efficiently  who  lacks  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject  taugbt,  or  who  is  deficient  in 
human  interest,  as  distinguished  from  mere  sub¬ 
ject  interest.  He  whose  chief  and  most  funda¬ 
mental  interest  is  other  than  the  welfare  and 
success  of  his  students  is  not  a  good  teacher. 
Of  course  we  must  assume  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  subject  taught. 

The  most  fatal  defect  in  all  universities  is 
poor  teaching.  In  our  whole  educational  sys¬ 
tem  the  pedagogy  grows  less  and  less  efficient 
from  the  early  grades  of  the  public  schools  up 
to  the  universities,  because  our  teachers  farther 
toward  the  top  are  selected  for  their  subject 
interest  and  mastery  and  not  for  their  teaching 
interest  nor  for  their  human  interest.  My  own 
insistance  is  that  the  School  shall  have  good 
teaching  whatever  else  it  may  not  have. 

Whether  the  Library  School  teacher  shall  be  a 
teacher  only,  or  whether  she  shall  devote  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  her  time  to  a  staff  position, 
admits  of  difference  of  opinion.  My  own  no¬ 
tion  and  our  practice  is  the  latter  and  we  are 
satisfied  with  its  results. 

Out  of  our  one  hundred  and  twelve  graduates 
all  but  three  have  succeeded  well  in  their  work. 
They  have  been  successful  and  a  fair  percentage 
of  them  have  possessed  that  hunger  for  advanced 
work  in  their  profession  which  is  the  hope  of  all 
professions.  They  have  refused  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  our  school  and  our  environment  could 
give  and  have  gone  to  two  year  schools  for  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction,  and  many  of  them  have  gone 
East  for  varied  experiences  in  different  types 
and  systems  of  library  service. 

The  distribution  of  our  graduates  is  largely 
in  the  western  states,  naturally  so;  yet  for  a 
school  so  young  they  are  fairly  distributed  and 
can  be  found  all  the  way  from  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  to  California. 

No  one  possesses  our  library  school  certificate 
who  does  not  also  carry  the  baccalaureate  degree 
from  our  own  University  or  some  other  univer¬ 
sity  of  equal  rank  and  standards.  We  do  not  yet 
demand  college  graduation  for  admission  to  the 
Library  School,  but  twenty-seven  per  cent  of 
our  registrants  have  been  college  graduates  on 
entering  the  School. 

Our  curriculum  is  devoid  of  all  frills.  We 
attempt  to  do  only  the  essential  things  and  to 
prepare  our  people  to  enter  upon  any  phase  of 
ordinary  library  service,  and  we  think  they  have 
sufficient  foundation  both  in  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education  to  specialize  in  any  line  that 
happens  to  appeal  to  them  after  entering  general 
service. 


We  are  sure  we  cannot  specialize  in  our  in¬ 
struction  in  a  one-year  curriculum.  We  do, 
however,  place  a  little  stronger  emphasis  upon 
the  special  interest  of  the  individual  student  if 
the  student  is  sure  enough  what  is  his  special 
interest.  This  is  done,  however,  largely  in  his 
three  hundred  hours  of  practice  rather  than  in 
his  instruction,  which  leads  me  to  remark  that 
we  never  ask  a  student  to  do  any  service  in  his 
practice  simply  because  it  is  a  service  we  need 
to  have  performed.  The  practice  work  is  se¬ 
lected  and  arranged  for  the  good  of  the  student, 
not  for  the  good  of  the  library.  We  never  use 
a  student  as  an  apprentice. 

We  call  to  our  assistance  as  lecturers  from 
outside  the  School  only  those  persons  who  come 
fresh  from  their  own  work  in  some  nearby  li¬ 
brary  and  ask  them  to  speak  only  on  those  speci¬ 
fic  subjects  most  familiar  to  them  and  which 
will  serve  as  a  finishing  to  some  subject  already 
dealt  with  in  the  curriculum.  These  are  con¬ 
centrated  near  the  end  of  the  year.  We  never 
permit  our  classes  to  be  disturbed  from  their 
regular  curriculum  simply  because  some  one 
comes  along  who  wants  to  talk.  A  good  speech 
in  the  wrong  place  is  never  tolerated.  Lectures 
are  given  only  for  the  service  of  the  students; 
never  for  the  good  of  the  lecturer,  never  because 
a  notice  of  it  looks  rvell  in  print. 

Yiddish  Publications  of  America 

HE  following  corrections  to  tbe  List  of  Yid¬ 
dish  Publications  in  the  United  States,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Work  with 
the  Foreign  Born  for  the  Library  Journal  of 
December  1st,  are  furnished  by  the  Foreign 
Languages  Information  Service. 

ERRORS 

1.  The  Jewisli  World  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  listed  as 
the  Jewish  Press. 

2.  The  Jewish  World  of  Fhiladeplhia  and  the  .Jew¬ 
ish  Times  of  Los  Angeles  are  marked  as  Orthodox.  Both 
are  independent,  progressive  papers. 

OMISSIONS 

Published  in  New  York 

1.  The  Jewish  Farmer.  174  Second  Avenue.  Monthly. 

2.  Dos  Yiddishe  Volk.  55  Fifth  Avenue.  Weekly. 

3.  The  Jewish  Gazettte.  187  E.  Broadway.  Weekly. 

4.  The  Brooklyn-Brownsville  Post.  1776  Pitkin  Ave. 
Weekly. 

5.  Der  Freund.  175  East  Broadway.  Monthly. 

6.  Schriften.  215  East  Broadway.  Quarterly. 

7.  Mizraclii  World.  138  Second  St.  Monthly. 

8.  Die  Gerechtigke'it.  16  West  21st  St.  Weekly. 

9.  The  Humorist.  423  Grand  Street.  Monthly. 

Published  in  Other  American  Cities 

1.  The  Jewish  Weekly.  Fort  Worth-Dallas.  Texas. 
Weekly. 

2.  The  Daily  Jewish  Press.  1351  W.  12th  St..  Chicago. 

3.  Der  Volksfreund.  95  Logan  St.  Pittsburn^h.  Pa 
Weekly. 

4.  Des  Naye  Wort.  86  Leverett  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Monthly. 

5.  The  Milwaukee  Wochenhlatt.  827  Walnut  St..  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Weekly. 


Libraries  and  Museums 

V.  Mr.  Frisky  and  What  He  Proves 

By  LOUISE  CONNOLLY 

In  the  note  of  explanation  which  preceded  No.  V.,  on  “The  Memorial  at  Pinnacle,”  I  stated 
that  Miss  Louise  Connolly,  the  Educational  Adviser  of  the  Newark  Library  and  the  Newark  Museum, 
wrote  the  memorial  sketch  just  before  she  went  on  a  month’s  tour  in  North  Carolina  speaking  for 
Better  Movies.  While  stepping  gaily  about  North  Carolina,  from  lowlands  to  hills  and  from  hills  to 
mountain  crags  and  back  again,  she  wrote  this  story  of  the  wide  and  deep  influence  of  a  mere  dead 
squirrel  when  cunningly  expounded  by  a  master  in  the  art  of  presentation. 

I  am  adding  this  to  my  very  prosy  series  of  articles  on  Libraries  and  Museums,  partly  because 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  even  the  most  solemn  of  guardians  of  children’s  morals  and  tastes 
and  the  most  profound  of  the  surveyors  of  our  half-acre  vineyards  and  the  most  intense  of  the 
certificators  of  the  laborers  who  are,  as  once  in  Palestine,  far  too  few. 

But  I  print  it  chiefly  because  it  illustrates  so  admirably  the  conclusion  to  which  our  observa¬ 
tions  long  ago  led  both  Miss  Connolly  and  me;  the  conclusion,  namely,  that  in  visual  instruction 
the  object  is  minor,  and  the  manner  of  presentation  preeminently  major.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that,  in  the  fields  of  history,  geography,  ethnology  and  natural  science,  an  equipment  of  material 
obtained  at  a  cost  of,  say,  a  thousand  dollars,  accompanied  by  skilled  presentation  costing,  say,  ten 
thousand  dollars,  is  far  more  useful,  helpful,  suggestive,  instructive  and  moving,  than  are  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollars’  worth  of  objects,  poorly  presented  by  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  skill  and  brains. 

It  is  not  things  that  our  museums  need;  but  skill  in  presentation.  Of  things  it  may  alittost  be 
said  that  all  museums  have  too  many.  And  it  may  also  be  said  that  nearly  all  museums,  no  matter 
how  glorious  their  achievements  in  the  fields  of  acquisition,  verification  and  installation,  are  not 
inviting,  or  illuminating,  or  used. 

But  this  has  all  been  said  in  a  previous  number  of  this  series.  It  is  touched  on  only  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  suggestion  to  librarians  that  if  the  idea  of  museums  in  libraries  is  to  them  of  interest,  they 
will  find  in  the  sketch  which  follows  the  hint  that  a  few  quite  unimportant  and  inexpensive  objects 
can  form  the  total  apparatus  of  an  engaging  and  useful  museum. 

J.  C.  D. 


I  WENT  to  a  dozen  places  in  Georgia  last  June. 

I  have  been  to  eighteen  places  in  North 
Carolina  this  November.  And  with  me  I  have 
taken  Frisky. 

Frisky  is  a  common  reddish-gray  squirrel  with 
well-developed  tail,  rather  poorly  mounted  on 
a  broken  branch  precariously  attached  to  a  plain 
wooden  slab.  I  carry  him,  and  a  disreputable 
flat-backed  mole  and  a  few  quartz  crystals  and 
eight  or  ten  financially  valueless  pictures  mount¬ 
ed  on  thin  cardboard,  all  neatly  packed  in  with 
my  underwear  in  a  compo-board  box  a  little 
thicker  than  my  grip,  but  shorter.  It  is  painted 
black.  Its  cover  is  fastened  by  hinges  and  an 
unassuming  hasp  and  hook,  and  its  handle  is  a 
very  thin  piece  of  rope  run  through  two  holes, 
held  in  its  place  by  knots,  and  wound  about  with 
a  yard  of  narrow  black  ribbon — a  piece  of  lug¬ 
gage  that  offends  not  the  most  fastidious  porter. 

I  go  from  place  to  place  making  friends  for  a 
constructive  movement  to  better  motion  pictures. 
I  find  that  whenever  the  movies  are  mentioned 
the  Average  Citizen  or  Citizeness  shakes  his  head 
and  declares,  according  to  his  degree  of  con¬ 
ventionality,  “Something  should  be  done  to 
regulate  the  movies,”  or  “Something  should  be 
done  to  clean  up  the  movies,”  or  “Something 
should  be  done  to  suppress  the  movies.”  That 
is,  practically  everybody  thinks  that  the  motion 


picture  is  a  powerful  agency,  chiefly  deleterious 
in  its  influence  on  the  young,  and  wants  some¬ 
thing  inhibitory  or  prohibitory  done  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  Frisky  on  the  bureau  in  my  room 
causes  among  maids  and  bell-boys  astonishment, 
curiosity,  excitement.  They  seek  opportunities 
for  peeping  into  and  entering  the  room.  They 
manufacture  excuses  for  remaining.  They  cast 
eyes  at  Frisky  as  they  profess  anxiety  for  my 
comfort.  They  make  devious  exits  to  pass  him 
as  he  perches.  The  socially  courageous  put 
dubious  fingers  on  his  baek  and  pay  him  com¬ 
pliments.  More  than  half  of  them  ask  if  he  is 
alive,  and  all  of  them  inquire  as  to  his  personal 
relations  to  me.  Is  he  a  former  pet,  from  whose 
dear  remains  I  cannot  bear  to  be  parted?  Is  he 
a  trophy  of  my  skill  in  hunting?  The  addition 
of  the  mole  more  than  doubles  the  interest.  Had 
I  intentionally  devised  an  experiment  to  test  the 
drawing  power  of  a  stuffed  animal  I  could  not 
have  done  better  than  to  travel  with  Mr.  Frisky. 

I  use  him  in  a  simple  twenty-minute  lesson  in 
ethics,  given  ehiefly  in  high  school  assemblies,  or 
to  the  intermediate  departments  of  Sunday 
Schools.  Hence  I  sometimes  pass  thru  a  hotel 
lobby  or  for  a  short  distance  along  a  sidewalk 
with  Mr.  Frisky  in  hand.  I  am  followed,  on 
these  occasions,  by  a  ripple  of  excitement.  Com¬ 
mercial  travelers  and  local  upper  class  loafers. 
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family  groups,  sophisticated  room  clerks,  all 
gape  and  comment. 

In  my  opinion  nine-tenths  of  the  people  thru- 
out  this  state  never  saw  a  stuffed  animal  of  any 
kind,  and  never  thought  of  a  museum  as  a  place 
having  any  possible  personal  interest  for  them. 

I  have  several  times,  in  a  train,  taken  Mr. 
Frisky  from  his  box  and  presented  him  to  a 
crying  child  as  a  diversion.  It  works.  Not  only 
the  fretful  child,  but  every  other  child  and  adult 
becomes  absorbed.  Elderly  white  women  move 
their  seats  and  enter  into  conversation,  and  young 
men  lean  forward  to  listen.  “No,  I  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him  in  his  life  time.  I  got  him 
from  a  museum.  They  lent  him  to  me.  I  am  to 
return  him  when  I  have  finished  using  him.  I 
use  him  in  teaching.”  Marvelous!  Marvelous 
first  that  museums  containing  such  wonders 
should  be.  Marvelous  second  that  a  museum 
once  obtaining  a  wonder  of  this  sort  should  con¬ 
sent  to  let  it  travel  about  like  this.  It  might  be 
lost,  or  injured. 

When  I  enter  a  school  house  with  Mr.  Frisky 
the  interest  of  the  high  school  pupils  is  just  as 
naive  and  concentrated  as  is  that  of  the  first 
grade. 

I  feel  that  the  brief  lesson  that  I  give,  using 
this  small  assortment  of  tangible  material,  is 
engraved  for  life  on  the  minds  of  practically 
all  of  my  adolescent  audience,  and  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  this  intensity  of  impression  is  due  to 
the  use  of  the  material. 

In  a  few  places  I  have  been  asked  into  a 
primary  grade  while  waiting  for  the  upper  grade 
'assembly  to  convene.  There  I  tell  a  little 
squirrel  story.  It  is  a  good  story  for  the  grade, 
and  closely  related  to  the  squirrel  in  hand;  but 
many  of  the  children  hardly  hear  it,  so  absorbed 
are  they  in  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Frisky’s 
tangibility. 

I  went  into  the  four  first  grades  of  one  public 
primary  school  in  Goldsboro  and  showed  them 
my  squirrel.  Next  day  I  met  the  principal  of 
the  school  at  a  banquet.  She  said,  “You’ll  have 
to  stay  over  a  day  and  come  back  to  my  school. 
The  second  and  third  grade  children  are  bitter 
over  the  favoritism  shown  the  first  grades.  They 
say,  ‘What  have  we  done?  Why  didn’t  you  bring 
that  squirrel  woman  to  us?’” 

In  Greensboro  I  passed  a  kindergarten  waiting 
before  its  building  for  its  doors  to  open.  I  had 
Mr.  Frisky  in  hand.  Those  children  literally 
swarmed  over  me.  The  bravest  put  out  explor¬ 
ing  fingers  and  touched  Frisky.  The  most  timid 
while  shrinking  from  him,  yet  laid  violent  hands 
on  me.  They  poured  out  questions.  And  one, 
on  learning  that  he  was  not  alive,  confronted  me 
with,  “Now  ain’t  you  ’shamed  that  you  killed 
him?” 


What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Since  Average 
Citizen  is  so  sure  that  the  wicked  Motion  Picture 
People,  in  order  to  make  money  out  of  the  par¬ 
ents  are  luring  the  children  of  our  nation  to 
moral  destruction  by  the  attractiveness  of  their 
pictured  wares,  why  doesn’t  he  spend  a  tiny  bit 
of  the  taxes,  which  surely  could  justifiably  be 
used  for  so  laudable  a  purpose,  in  setting  up  as 
counter-attraction  a  live  museum  covering  such 
extremely  simple  objects  as  my  lesson  involves? 

There  ought  to  be  a  museum  of  some  sort  in 
every  city  and  a  state  museum  in  every  state 
capital  on  the  order  of  the  extremely  modest, 
half-starved,  yet  enormously  useful  museum 
serving  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  as  does  the 
New  Jersey  traveling  museum  work  established 
by  Miss  Helen  Perry  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

I  put  up  a  duck  once— a  duck  with  iridescent 
neck  feathers —  in  the  Children’s  Room  at  the 
Newark  Museum.  I  put  no  glass  protection  over 
it,  and  no  prohibitive  sign  beside  it.  And  then 
I  watched  the  people  and  kept  tally  of  their 
conduct  for  several  days.  Seventy-eight  per  cent 
of  the  adults  and  ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  entered  the  room  smoothed  that  duck. 
Watching  a  moving  picture  has  its  charms.  So 
has  smoothing  a  duck’s  back.  These  charms 
differ.  Why  spend  all  the  enthusiasm  of  public 
conscience  on  smothering  the  call  of  one  when 
there  is  such  an  expanse  of  unexploited  territory 
wherein  to  cultivate  the  other? 

The  Future  of  the  Concilium 
Bibliographicum 

In  Science  for  January  6,  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg 
of  the  National  Research  Council  writes  on  a 
temporary  reorganization  of  the  Concilium 
Bibliographicum,  the  continuance  of  which 
seemed  doubtful  after  the  death  of  the  director. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Field,  last  year.  Prof.  J.  Strohl  of 
the  Zoological  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Zurich  is  to  act  as  the  director  of  the  Concilium 
Bibliographicum.  As  to  funds,  the  Concilium 
has  an  annual  subsidy  of  5,000  Swiss  francs 
from  the  Government  of  Switzerland  together 
with  1,000  Swiss  francs  from  the  Canton  of 
Zurich.  Further,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
has  pledged  a  certain  financial  assistance  till 
Jan.  1,  1927,  being  $20,000  for  1922,  $20,000 
for  1923,  $15,000  for  1924,  $10,000  for  1925, 
and  $5,000  for  1926. 

“Thus  the  Concilium  has,”  as  Dr.  Kellogg 
writes,  “thanks  to  the  generous  action  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
Dr.  Field’s  noble  and  self-sacrificing  work  and 
his  plans  for  increasing  the  Concilium’s  useful- 
ess  are  not  to  go  unregarded.” 


J.  B.  C. 


Branch  Libraries  in  Schools  in  Washington 


Librarians  who  may  have  read  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  perhaps  noticed  refer¬ 
ences  during  the  last  10  or  12  years  to  recom¬ 
mendations  that  a  plan  be  worked  out  in  co- 
operation  with  the  public  schools  whereby  the 
public  library  needs  of  suburban  residents 
should  be  met  from  branch  libraries  in  school 
buildings.  Several  years  ago  the  plan  was 
adopted  “in  principle”  by  the  authorities,  li¬ 
brary,*  school  and  District  Commissioners.  A 
detailed  plan  has  now  been  worked  out  and  has 
just  been  adopted  by  library  and  school  boards. 
The  library  board  has  decided  that  all  separate 
branch  libraries  shall  be  confined  to  thickly 
built  up  portions  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  , 
the  library  and  school  boards  have  agreed  that 
to  supplement  the  separate  branches  there 
should  be  a  series  of  branches,  sub-branches  and 
stations  in  school  houses  to  furnish  library  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  school  and  adult  population  of  the 
less  thickly  settled  and  suburban  populations  of 
the  District. 

With  the  thought  that  the  Washington  plan 
(all  of  which  is  yet  to  be  carried  out)  may  have 
suggestions  for  other  cities,  the  joint  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Public 
Librarian,  just  adopted  by  school  and  library 
boards,  is  offered  to  other  librarians,  minus 
purely  local  details. 

G.  F.  Bowerman. 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Board  of  Library  Trustees 
The  Policy  of  the  Board  of  Education 
The  Board  of  Education  desires  to  co-operate 
with  every  department  or  agency  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  government  in  the  furtherance  of  its  plans. 
As  citizens  of  the  District,  interested  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  improvement,  the  Board  would  naturally 
look  with  favor  on  assisting  the  Library  Trus¬ 
tees  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  extending  library  facilities. 

The  Board  is  also  directly  concerned  with  the 
development  of  such  increased  library  facilities 
because  of  the  direct  service  which  they  will 
render  the  public  school  children.  The  Board 
of  Education,  therefore,  cordially  approaches 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  branch  li¬ 
braries  in  schools  because  of  its  belief  that  a 
library  may  be  a  large  factor  in  the  education  of 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

The  Policy  of  the  Board  of  Library  Trustees 

The  Board  of  Library  Trustees  having  the 
direction  of  the  Public  Library,  which  ^tbe  Act 
of  Congress  creating  it  declares  to  be  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  public  educational  system”  of  the 
District,  conceives  the  functions  of  the  Public 


Library  to  include  not  only  the  supplying  of 
educational  facilities  to  the  entire  population 
when  they  leave  school,  but  also  the  supplying  of 
books,  pamphlets,  magazines  and  pictures,  and 
skilled  help  in  the  selection  and  judicious  use 
of  such  material  to  the  entire  school  popula¬ 
tion.  This  service  the  Board  of  Library  Trus¬ 
tees  desires  to  render  not  only  in  and  from  the 
central  library  and  one  branch  as  at  present, 
but  also  thru  a  system  of  branch  libraries,  in¬ 
cluding  separate  branch  libraries  and  branch 
libraries,  sub-branches  and  stations  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools. 

Separate  branch  libraries  are  proposed  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows:  The  report  then  lists 
seven  separate  branch  libraries,  one  of  wbicb  is 
in  operation,  another  of  which  is  about  to  be 
built,  and  five  of  which  are  badly  needed,  but 
not  yet  provided.  The  report  lists  one  of  these 
separate  branches  as  problematical,  since  the 
section  to  be  served  has  a  stationary  or  dimin¬ 
ishing  population.  The  establishment  of  a 
branch  library  in  a  junior  high  school  in  the 
section  is  recommended,  with  the  idea  of  de¬ 
termining  by  experience  whether  it  may  not 
sufficiently  serve  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Branch  libraries  in  public  schools  of  three 
types  are  proposed:  (1)  Ten  branches  (seven 
to  twelve  hours  of  daily  service) ;  (2)  Nine  sub¬ 
branches  (twenty-one  hours  or  more  weekly  ser¬ 
vice)  ;  (3)  Eight  stations  (four  hours  or  more 
weekly  service) .  These  ten  proposed  branches 
are  designed  to  be  placed  in  junior  high  and 
elementary  schools,  located  chiefly  in  surburban 
sections.  Such  branches  will  have  their  own 
book  stocks  and  staffs  and  will  be  open  during 
school  hours,  afternoons  and  evenings.  The 
nine  sub-branches  are  to  be  conducted  by  the 
staffs  of  neighboring  branches.  They  will  have 
small  permanent  collections  of  books  which  will 
be  augmented  by  loans  from  the  central  library 
or  neighboring  branches.  Service  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  suit  the  school  and  community;  e.g., 
two  mornings,  two  afternoons  and  two  evenings. 
Some  will  be  operated  in  groups,  with  alternate 
service.  The  eight  stations  will  be  still  smaller 
collections,  open  once  or  twice  weekly;  e.g., 
once  in  school  hours  and  one  evening. 

Procedure  in  the  Establishment  of  Branch 
Libraries 

1.  When  the  Board  of  Education  plans  a  new 
building,  or  the  enlargement  of  an  old  building, 
it  shall  consider  the  desirability  of  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  school  branch  library.  Its  conclu¬ 
sion  should  be  based  upon  the  location  of  the 
new  school  building  in  relation  to  the  program 
for  branch  libraries  in  schools  proposed  by  the 
Library  Trustees. 
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2.  If  the  Board  of  Education  decides  to  in¬ 
clude  provision  for  school  branch  library,  the 
Board  shall  indicate  to  the  Library  Trustees, 
the  location,  size  of  room,  and  other  proposed 
facilities  for  such  advice  and  suggestions  as  the 
Library  Trustees  may  care  to  offer.  If  the 
Board  of  Education  decides  not  to  include  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  school  branch  library,  the  Board 
shall  so  inform  the  Library  Trustees. 

3.  Nothing  indicated  under  1  and  2  above 
shall  be  understood  as  precluding  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  either  board  may  at  any  time  invite 
the  attention  of  the  other  board  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  any  subj  ect  in  connection  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  branch  libraries  in  the  schools. 

4.  Plans  for  the  permanent  equipment  of  the 
room  shall  be  prepared  as  are  other  plans  for 
schools  and  in  addition  after  consultation  with 
the  Public  Librarian. 

Equipment  of  Branch  Libraries  in  the 
Schools 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  provide  for 
all  physical  equipment  for  the  library  which  is 
a  permanent  part  of  the  room,  such  as  built-in 
shelves,  closets,  toilet  facilities,  cloak  rooms, 
etc. 

2.  The  Board  of  Library  Trustees  shall  fur¬ 
nish  and  be  responsible  for  all  moveable  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  tables,  chairs,  desks,  map  and 
periodical  cases. 

3.  The  Board  of  Library  Trustees  shall  also 
furnish  and  be  responsible  for  all  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  periodicals,  maps,  technical  library  sup¬ 
plies,  including  typewriters  when  needed. 

Maintenance 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  furnish 
and  pay  for  heat,  light,  soap,  towels,  janitor 
service  and  telephone  service  for  the  branch  li¬ 
braries  in  the  schoo-ls.  Such  janitor  service 
shall  cover  days  when  schools  are  not  in  session 
and  be  paid  for  in  accordance  with  regulations 
to  be  established  by  the  Board  of  Education 
governing  such  service. 

2.  The  Board  of  Library  Trustees  shall  fur¬ 
nish  and  pay  for  all  professional  library  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  branch  school  libraries,  including 
transportation  of  books  and  all  library  supplies. 

Administration  of  Branch  Libraries  in  the 
Schools 

1.  In  all  matters  concerning  the  professional 
conduct  of  the  branch  school  libraries,  the  li¬ 
brary  staff  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
staff  of  the  Public  Library  and  all  appointments 
and  transfers  shall  be  made  by  the  Public  Li¬ 
brarian. 

2.  In  all  matters  concerning  the  heating, 
ventilating,  care  of  rooms  and,  in  general,  the' 


physical  side  of  the  school  branch  library,  the 
library  staff  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
school  organization.  In  the  above  matters  the 
principal  of  the  school  shall  have  the  same  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  librarian  of  the  branch  library 
that  she  has  over  teachers.  The  relation  of  the 
library  staff  to  the  janitor  shall  be  thru  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  building  in  all  cases  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  in  the  building.  In  the  absence  of  the 
principal,  the  janitor  shall  serve  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  branch  librarian. 

3.  All  questions  that  arise  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  school  libraries  shall  be 
handled  by  the  Public  Librarian  and  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  subject  to  instructions 
from  their  respective  boards. 

4.  The  schedule  of  hours  of  opening  any 
branch  shall  be  by  agreement  between  the  Public 
Librarian  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

5.  The  regulations  made  by  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  use  of  branch  libraries  in  Public 
Schools  by  the  public  school  pupils  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Sponsors  for  Knowledge — A  Working 
Plan 

N  the  January  issue  of  Filing  and  Office  Man¬ 
agement  George  W.  Lee  reports  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  obtaining  “Sponsors  for  Knowl¬ 
edge”  since  his  article  in  the  issue  of  October, 
1921,  which  explained  the  idea  and  listed  forty 
or  more  representative  topics  for  which  spon¬ 
sors  should  be  found. 

“  ‘Sponsors  for  Knowledge,’  ”  he  explained 
then,  “is  a  catchy  phrase,  the  underlying  idea 
of  which  is  for  individuals  to  accept  topics  on 
which  they  w’ill  be  enthusiastic  to  put  question¬ 
ers  in  the  way  to  getting  answers. .  . .  According 
to  the  new  plan,  which  is  now  under  way  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Boston  Public  Library,  sponsors 
are  expected  to  make  lists  of  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  their  respective  topics. 
(Incidentally  this  Boston  plan  will  afford  an 
experiment  station  on  which  the  sponsorship 
committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  can  base  the  report 
for  the  next  annual  conference.)  .  .  .  The  spon¬ 
sorship  movement  is  towards  standardization, 
the  sponsor  establishing  sources  of  information 
by  turning  in  to  the  public  library,  as  a  clearing 
house,  a  sheet,  or  else  cards,  telling  where  to 
look  for  information  on  his  topic.” 

Mr.  Lee  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  sponsors’ 
reports  were  made  at  library  conventions,  shaped 
in  the  form  of  motions,  and  voted  upon,  it  would 
be  possible  to  point  to  more  progress  in  library 
matters  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  He 
says:  “As  most  of  the  executives  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  of  other  library  associations  will  doubtless 
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agree,  it  seems  imfortunate  that,  after  more  than 
forty  years  of  library  conventions,  there  has 
been  so  little  attempt  to  vitalize,  thru  discussion 
and  vote,  the  essential  points  in  papers  and  ad¬ 
dresses  at  the  many  sessions.”  Progress  would 
inevitably  follow  a  definite  stand  on  matters  of 
practice  taken  from  year  to  year. 

Since  the  writing  of  the  first  article  reports 
have  been  received  on  several  topics.  The  as¬ 
sistance  of  students  of  a  graduate  engineering 
course  at  Harvard  was  enlisted  for  the  compiling 
of  a  list  of  trade  directories.  Twelve  references 
on  Sources  of  Prices  of  Commodities  Covering 
a  Period  of  Years  were  received  from  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  had  undertaken  the  research.  The  list 
will  be  swelled  in  course  of  time  by  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  trade  jour¬ 
nals. 

The  student  who  selected  the  topic  of  Re¬ 
sources  for  Getting  at  Home  and  Business  Ad¬ 
dresses  was  obliged  to  spend  twelve  hours  in 
listing  twenty-three  directories,  hut  Mr.  Lee  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  number  should  be  quadrupled 
even  tho  the  wmrk  take  a  corresponding  amount 
of  time,  and  that  the  list  should  be  classified  in 
greatest  detail,  covering  various  aspects  of  com¬ 
mercial,  social,  professional  or  transient 
addresses.  “Questions  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
referred  to  librarians,  and  the  time  consumed  in 
answering  them  by  rule-of-thumb  methods  is 
often  appalling.”  Harold  T.  Dougherty,  librar¬ 
ian  of  the  Newton,  Mass.,  Free  Library,  is  spon¬ 
sor  for  the  question  of  Availability  of  Lantern 
Slides.  Slides  can  now  be  borrowed  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  many  universi¬ 
ties,  and  borrowed  or  purchased  from  the  J. 
Horace  McFarland  Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  the  Conrad  Slide  and  Projection  Company 
of  Chicago. 

The  sponsor  for  Sources  of  Information  on 
Statistics  of  Cities,  States  and  Countries  used 
the  State  Library,  Boston  Public  Library,  Har¬ 
vard  libraries.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sampson 
and  Murdock  Company  (directory  publishers), 
and  the  Social  Service  Library.  In  the  interests 
of  co-ordination  every  one  of  these  organizations 
should  be  further  consulted  before  the  list  is 
actually  published. 

Resources  for  Getting  at  Dates  of  Coming 
Events  a  difficult  subject  to  handle,  include,  in 
Boston,  the  Public  Library,  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Club,  the  daily  papers,  “This  Week  in  Bos¬ 
ton,”  “Ask  Mr.  Foster,”  and  others. 

Vocations  and  Avocations  for  Elderly  People 
is  a  list  which  has  met  with  high  approval  and 
will  be  available  soon.  Other  sponsors  reported 
on  engineering  handbooks,  sources  for  Canad- 
iana,  and  publications  that  give  regular  space  to 
business  conditions. 


For  Better  Service  in  New  York  City 

N  reply  to  a  request  from  Director  Edwin  H. 
Anderson  for  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  library  service  the  Staff  Association*  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  has  recently  submitted 
to  the  Director  and  Board  of  Trustees  a  report 
embodying  a  series  of  recommendations  cover¬ 
ing  the  service  in  both  central  building  and 
branches. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  report  was  the 
recent  cut  in  library  appropriations  by  the  city 
government,  which  leaves  the  library  $60,000 
from  which  to  provide  books  for  the  coming 
year,  with  no  prospect  of  replacing  a  rapidly 
diminishing  book  stock  unless  an  equal  amount 
is  appropriated  from  colleetions  for  fines. 

The  staff  recommends,  primarily,  a  city-wide 
campaign  for  books  and  money  in  1922,  with 
possible  later  establishment  of  a  publicity  de¬ 
partment  for  the  library  in  charge  of  a  full¬ 
time  publicity  expert.  Another  major  step 
towards  relieving  the  demand  for  books  which 
the  library  cannot  furnish  would  be  the  install¬ 
ing  of  pay  duplicate  collections  in  the  branches. 
Economy  in  the  administration  of  the  branches 
thenLselves  could  be  effected  by  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  circulating  books  on  holidays,  while 
leaving  the  buildings  open  for  reading. 

Publicity 

The  reading  public  is  entitled  to  know  why 
service  has  been  curtailed.  It  could  easily  be 
informed  regarding  the  resources  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  library  by  charts  placed  in  the 
branches  illustrating  graphically  the  increase  in 
book  use  within  the  past  few  years  and  the  de¬ 
crease  in  book  stock  and  book  money. 

Information  would  lead  to  a  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  library’s  limitations  and  at 
the  same  time  pave  the  way  for  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  public  for  books.  Publicity  emphasizing 
only  the  limitations  of  the  library,  which  seems 
to  have  a  negative  and  depressing  effect,  might 
well  be  abandoned  for  more  cheerful  emphasis 
on  what  the  library  is  already  able  to  do  for  its 
patrons. 

A  campaign  for  books  in  1922,  possibly  held 
during  the  national  library  week  projected  by 
the  A.  L.  A.,  would  prove  not  only  a  desirable 
means  for  increasing  the  book  stock  but  a  strate¬ 
gic  move  toward  a  better  appropriation  in  1923 
Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  says  in 
this  connection:  “The  general  enthusiasm  for 
the  library  which  comes  as  a  result  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  more  than  compensates  for  any  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  City  Government  that  it  can 
shift  the  responsibility  for  support.”  The  week 

*  Mary  Frank,  chief  of  the  Extension  Division,  is 
President. 
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could  be  distinguished  by  a  spectacular  appeal 
for  books  from  the  steps  of  the  main  librarVj  by 
literary  gatherings  at  branch  libraries  addressed 
by  prominent  authors  and  publicists,  a  reception 
in  the  evening  when  the  public  could  be  con¬ 
ducted  thru  the  workrooms  for  a  demonstration 
of  interior  operations,  and  an  “old  home  day” 
for  books  long  overdue.  One  day  might  be 
designated  for  the  receipt  of  gifts  of  money. 
Pay  Duplicate  Collections 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  reading 
public,  restive  under  the  necessity  of  waiting 
from  six  months  to  a  year  to  borrow  such  en- 
duringly  popular  books  as  “The  Education  of 
Henry  Adams”  or  Wells’  “Outline  of  History,” 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  renting  them 
for  a  small  fee.  Replying  to  the  objection  that 
the  New  York  public  would  not  countenance 
“pay”  books  in  a  free  library,  the  Association 
points  out  that  a  pay  book  is  always  a  duplicate 
of  another  ih  the  free  collection,  so  that  no  one 
is  actually  obliged  to  pay  for  any  book;  that 
after  rentals  have  covered  the  first  cost  of  the 
pay  book  it  is  added  to  the  general  book  stock; 
and  that  such  a  collection  has  been  operated  for 
years  in  Brooklyn,  part  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
A  further  argument  is  that  since  about  half  the 
book  fund  for  1922  will  come  from  money  paid 
for  fines,  the  public  will  pay  for  books  by  direct 
levy. 

Quoting  Secretary  Milam  again:  “Duplicate 
pay  collections  seem  to  have  been  accepted  by 
librarians,  trustees,  and  the  public  generally  as 
a  perfectly  desirable  and  natural  feature  of 
library  service.” 

Opposition  from  fiction  libraries  is  not  much 
to  be  feared,  since  their  managers  are  generally 
agreed  that  anything  that  stimulates  the  reading 
of  books  also  stimulates  the  sale  of  books. 
Other  Suggestions 

Other  recommendations  cover  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  present  inadequate  messenger  service 
by  establishing  a  central  follow-up  bureau  with 
motor  cycle  messenger  service  attached;  the 
simplification  of  the  central  registration  system; 
an  increase  in  fines  from  one  cent  to  two  cents 
a  day;  a  biennial  rather  than  an  annual  inven¬ 
tory,  and  a  time  restriction  on  books  borrowed 
by  children. 

For  improvement  of  service  at  the  central 
building  it  seems  desirable  to  assemble  a  special 
corps  of  research  workers,  resembling  somewhat 
the  docents  supplied  by  museums,  which  would 
meet  the  demands  for  more  intensive  research 
work  than  can  be  expected  of  the  regular  staff, 
and  business  and  professional  men  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  as  willing  to  pay  for  this  service  as  they 
are  to  pay  for  public  stenographic  and  photo¬ 
stat  service. 

The  long-needed  information  service  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  entrance  of  the  central  building 


might  temporarily  be  furnished  by  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  classified  index  covering  the  subjects 
usually  asked  for,  and  indicating  the  division 
where  the  information  may  be  found.  This  in¬ 
dex  would  be  supplied  to  the  doormen  in  the 
form  of  a  pocket  guide. 

For  the  staff  itself  is  recommended  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  retirement  system  and  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  extended  vacations  after  ten  or  more 
years  of  service. 

A.  L.  A.  Officers  Proposed  for 

1922-23 

HE  Nominating  Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick  (Chairman),  Edna  M. 
Sanderson,  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  Linda  A.  East¬ 
man,  and  Edward  F.  Stevens,  reports  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nominations  for  officers  for  the  year 
1922-23. 

President:  C.  F.  D.  Belden,  Judson  T.  Jennings,  An¬ 
drew  Keogh. 

First  vice-president:  George  B.  Utley,  Josephine  A. 
Rathbone,  Adam  Strohm. 

Second  vice-president:  Grace  Rose,  Annie  C.  Moore, 
Malcolm  G.  Wyer. 

Treasurer:  Edward  D.  Tweedwell,  Louise  B.  Krause, 
Theodore  W.  Koch. 

Executive  Board:  W.  W.  Bishop,  Chalmers  Hadley, 
Franklin  F.  Hopper,  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  J.  I.  Wyer, 
Theresa  Hitchler,  Cornelia  Marvin,  June  R.  Donnelly, 
William  R.  Watson. 

Council:  Matthew  Dudgeon,  James  T.  Gerould. 
Edith  Guerrier,  Anne  M.  Mulheron,  Charles  J. 
Barr,  Charles  H.  Brown,  Earl  W.  Browning,  C.  H. 
Compton,  Charles  S.  Greene,  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Alice  I. 
Hazeltine,  Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  Electra  C.  Doren,  Clar¬ 
ence  B.  Lester,  John  A.  Lowe,  H.  M.  Lydenberg,  Ethel 
F.  McCollough,  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Charles  E.  Rush, 
A.  J.  Small,  C.  Seymour  Thompson,  Caroline  Webster, 
Harriet  A.  Wood,  Jeannette  M.  Drake,  George  T.  Clark, 
Harold  L.  Leupp,  Ernest  J.  Reece,  C.  P.  P.  Vitz, 
Martha  Wilson,  Esther  Johnston. 

Washington  Business  Library 
Course 

NDER  the  auspices  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Adelaide  R.  Hasse  will 
give  a  course  in  business  library  work  begin- 
ing  February  15  and  ending  May  26.  The  class 
period  will  be  from  7  to  9  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  and  some  outside  practice  will  be 
required.  The  subjects  are:  Sources  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  Reference  Books,  Business  Literature, 
Care  and  recording  of  material  in  a  business  li¬ 
brary,  and  proof  reading. 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  course  (60  hours  in¬ 
struction)  is  $30. 


In  the  annual  Publications  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California,  recently  issued, 
there  is  an  eight-page  article  on  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library  by  its  librarian,  George  Wat¬ 
son  Cole. 
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The  executives  of  most  libraries  have  to  face 
a  double  embarrassment  when  confronted 
with  decreased  or  inadequate  appropriations. 
The  demand  of  the  public  is  for  more  books  and 
the  price  of  hooks  has  so  increased  with  the 
cost  of  printing  that  fewer  books  can  he  bought 
Avith  the  same  number  of  dollars.  The  only 
saving  so  far  in  the  cost  of  books  has  been  the 
considerable  decrease  in  paper,  as  printers’ 
wages  have  been  increased,  rather  than  de¬ 
creased,  because  of  the  forty-four  hour  week. 
This  would  mean  that  saving  in  hook  costs 
would  be  almost  solely  in  popular  books  of 
large  editions,  rather  than  in  reference  or  other 
expensive  books.  In  connection  with  a  review 
of  the  past  twenty  years,  it  is  found  that  the 
average  cost  per  volume  for  the  Brooklyn  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  was  74  cents  in  1901  and  $1.56  in 
1921,  but  in  the  first  year  that  Library  was  buy¬ 
ing  only  for  circulation,  as  the  old  Reference 
Library  in  Montague  Street  had  not  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  it.  After  the  consolidation  the 
figures  increased  and  the  dollar  mark  was 
passed  in  1907-8.  These  figures  confirm  the 
general  impression  that  the  cost  of  books  to  li¬ 
braries  has  nearly  doubled.  Further,  it  is  more 
and  more  recognized  that  while  it  is  necessary 
that  a  library  should  be  fully  equipped  with 
books,  the  cost  of  service  must  substantially  in¬ 
crease  if  the  investment  in  books  is  to  be  used 
to  best  advantage.  Library  salaries  have  not 
kept  pace  with  printers’  wages  and  book  costs, 
altho  good  service  is  more  appreciated.  Such 
facts  as  these  should  be  brought  by  librarians 
and  trustees  to  the  attention  of  appropriation 
authorities  thruout  the  country. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

IN  connection  with  Mr.  Lee’s  excellent  paper 
on  suggestions  for  conventions,  printed  earlier 
in  the  year,  one  point  should  be  pressed  home 


in  the  arrangement  for  A.  L.  A.  conferences, 
namely,  the  supply  of  sufficient  rooms  for  the 
many  group  meetings.  At  Swampscott,  eight  as¬ 
sociation  meetings  were  assigned  five  rooms, 
and,  happily,  fine  weather  permitted  the  ex¬ 
cluded  three  to  gather  on  the  lawn.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  number  of  such  meetings  must 
be  kept  down  if  there  is  to  be  time  as  well  as 
space  for  the  conference  itself  and  other  larger 
meetings,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  ul¬ 
timately  to  the  plan  of  using  alternate  years 
for  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  and  for  the  smaller 
meetings.  The  larger  associations,  such  as  the 
N.  E.  A.  and  now  the  A.  L.  A.,  face  difficulties 
in  finding  hotel  accommodations  for  the  num¬ 
bers  that  gather  at  their  call,  and,  indeed,  the 
problems  presented  to  convention  committees 
are  many  and  difficult,  alike  in  providing  for  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  and  in  keeping  down  the  pro¬ 
grams  to  practicable  limits. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

The  estimate  that  the  standard  for  library 
appropriations  should  be  one  dollar  for 
each  person  in  the  community  is  likely  to  call 
forth  some  criticism  and  possibly  misunder¬ 
standing.  There  was  no  suggestion  or  thought 
of  a  poll  or  head  tax,  a  form  of  taxation  which 
has  been  dropped  from  the  statute  book  of  most 
of  the  states,  and  any  such  impression  should 
be  corrected  by  any  librarian  who  finds  echo 
of  it  in  the  local  press.  The  resolution  as  fin¬ 
ally  adopted  carefully  explained  that  this  was 
a  generalized  standard,  which,  under  special 
circumstances,  would  need  modification  in  less¬ 
ening  that  amount.  On  the  whole,  however,  this 
round  figure  is  as  fair  an  estimate  as  could 
reasonably  be  made,  and  in  a  good  many  towns 
it  is  about  a  standard  with  exceptions  to  fit  the 
particular  case  of  the  larger  or  smaller  com¬ 
munity. 


LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

HE  Society  met  on  December  30tli  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago  in  connection 
with  the  A.  L.  A.  meetings.  President  W.  W. 
Bishop  was  in  the  chair.  He  paid  a  gracious 
tribute  to  George  W.  Cole,  the  retiring  president 
and  read  a  letter  of  greeting  from  the  latter 
from  San  Gabriel,  California.  He  also  read 
a  letter  from  George  S.  Godard  in  which  he 
enclosed  his  personal  book  plate  and  suggested 
that  other  members  turn  over  to  the  custodian 
or  secretary  their  book  plates.  Dr.  Bishop  said 
that  another  volume  of  Papers  and  Proceedings 
had  reached  the  stage  of  page  proof.  As  to  the 
next  meeting,  he  said  it  would  probably  be  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  at  Detroit  with  the  possibility  that 
it  could  be  held  at  Ann  Arhor  in  the  new  library 
building. 

Professor  F.  I.  Carpenter,  trustee  of  the  New¬ 
berry  Library,  read  a  paper  on  “Photographic 
Reproduction  of  Rare  Books.”  Mr.  Carpenter 
said  that  the  increasing  rarity  of  books  wanted 
by  libraries  made  it  necessary  to  find  some 
method  of  reproduction  of  these.  Last  June  the 
Newberry  Library  sent  out  a  list  of  proposed  re¬ 
productions  and  Professor  Carpenter’s  paper 
was  largely  based  on  the  replies.  He  took  up 
the  question  of  processes  and  costs  including  the 
photostat,  the  Manul  process  and  the  collotype. 
He  then  discussed  the  question  of  co-operation 
and  a  central  bureau.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
general  feeling  that  every  library  should  not 
secure  all  the  reproductions  on  account  of  the 
space  and  expense.  There  are  two  solutions  for 
the  problem;  one  is  to  have  a  central  de¬ 
pository  for  negatives ;  the  other  to  have  a  place 
of  information  about  negatives.  If  there  were 
a  central  depository  it  should  be  the  Library 
of  Congress  which  could  then  compile  a  list  of 
its  negatives  for  inquirers.  Mr.  Carpenter’s 
final  point  was  whether  straight  photographic 
reproductions  were  after  all  the  solution  of  the 
rare  book  problem.  His  conclusion  was  that 
the  collotype  reproductions  seem  to  be  best  if 
they  can  be  afforded. 

Discussion  was  animated  and  valuable.  Mr. 
Bishop  said  that  the  photostat  is  an  admirable 
copying  machine  but  a  poor  publishing  instru¬ 
ment.  In  the  reproducing  of  the  Kentucky 
Gazette  and  Detroit  Gazette  at  Michigan,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  making  of  seventeen  copies 
reduced  the  cost  only  fifteen  per  cent  over  the 
making  of  one  copy.  Dr.  Andrews  described 
the  Manul  process  which  is  not  profitable  un¬ 
less  about  one  hundred  copies  are  wanted.  The 


negative  is  put  on  zinc.  He  referred  to  the 
cameragraph  as  having  the  advantage  of  print¬ 
ing  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  and  reducing  the 
cost  but  having  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
clearly  defined.  Mr.  Hanson  mentioned  a  re¬ 
production  made  for  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  which  the  securing  of  six  copies  cut  the  cost 
nearly  in  half.  Dr.  Richardson  spoke  of  the 
need  of  copies  of  manuscripts  for  ready  lending 
purposes.  Mr.  Bishop  recalled  the  meeting  to 
the  question  of  a  central  depository.  Mr. 
Gerould  said,  “We  do  not  want  to  burden  the 
Library  of  Congress  unduly  especially  under 
present  conditions.  If  cards  could  be  printed 
for  depository  catalogs,  enough  larger  libraries 
might  subscribe  for  a  series  of  such  cards. 
Copy  should  be  prepared  by  the  library  owning 
the  reproduction  so  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
need  only  print  the  card.”  Mr.  Gerould  added 
his  protest  against  the  reproduction  of  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  a  rare  book.  One  or  two 
ought  to  be  enough. 

H.  H.  B.  Mey  er  said  he  thought  the  plan  to 
create  a  collection  of  negatives  in  a  central 
depository  was  best  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
would  be  the  best  place  but  at  present  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  is  unable  to  do  its  own 
work  properly  owing  to  lack  of  resources.  He 
thought  Mr.  Gerouild’s  suggestion  for  cards 
could  very  likely  be  carried  out  if  copy  were 
sent  by  the  possessing  libraries.  He  offered  as 
a  practical  suggestion  that  the  negatives  remain 
with  the  owner,  that  copy  be  sent  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  that  the  cards  be  printed  by  it. 
Mr.  Carpenter  thought  Mr.  Meyer’s  suggestion 
excellent.  He  said  he  knew  of  a  number  of 
reproductions  in  private  hands;  he  had  one  and 
Mr.  Manley  had  several.  Mr.  Hanson  said  he 
knew  from  consultation  with  Mr.  Hastings  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  could  print  the  cards 
if  50  subscriptions  were  secured.  Mr.  Meyer 
amended  by  saying  the  Library  of  Congress 
could  print  immediately  if  thirty-five  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  secured.  These  cards  would  then  be 
put  in  the  union  catalog.  Mr.  Bishop  suggested 
an  immediate  call  for  subscriptions  and  fifteen 
were  guaranteed.  The  Society  therefore  voted 
fo  underwrite  the  thirty-five  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Windsor  of  Illinois  read  a  sunmiary  of 
the  paper  by  Professor  W.  A.  Oldfather  which 
will  appear  in  the  Proceedings.  The  paper  was 
on  the  subject  of  Avianus  and  was  offered  in 
the  hopes  that  additional  material  might  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Professor  Oldfather 
who  is  preparing  a  study  of  Avianus, 
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Dr.  Pierce  Butler  of  the  Newberry  Library 
gave  a  paper  on  the  John  M.  Wing  foundation. 
This  will  also  he  published  in  full.  He  told 
of  the  terms  of  the  bequest  which  was  given  to 
buy  books  to  “illustrate  and  describe  the  origin 
and  development  of  printing  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects.”  There  are  but  three  great  typographical 
collections  in  the  world:  at  Leipzig,  at  St. 
Bride’s,  London  and  at  the  Typographical  Li¬ 
brary  in  Jersey  City.  The  Wing  collection  will 
eventually  surpass  these  because  of  its  resources 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  dependent  on  a 
school  or  society.  The  Wing  collection  also 
draws  on  the  previous  collections  of  the  New¬ 
berry  library  in  this  field  especially  the  Probasco 
and  Bonaparte  collections.  Among  other  subjects 
which  are  being  taken  care  of  are  Incunabula 
of  which  the  Newberry  now  has  410  specimens; 
Aldines  in  which  the  Wing  collection  gained  by 
the  De  Vinne  sale;  Kelmscotts  of  which  the 
collection  has  a  complete  set;  books  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  printing  and  the  theory  of  letter  design. 
Among  other  rarities  are  specimen  of  block 
books,  an  Apocalypse  of  1455  and  an  Italian 
Biblia  Pauperum.  The  collection  has  one  Cax- 
ton  and  a  fair  number  of  modern  presses.  It 
is  frequently  visited  by  practical  printers. 

J.  Christian  Bay  of  the  John  Crerar  Library 
gave  a  delightful  talk  on  some  book  rarities  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Bay  had  the  books  he  spoke  of 
on  a  table  before  him  and  handled  them  appre¬ 
ciatively  as  he  described  them.  He  spoke  of 
them  from  the  beginnings  in  the  1830’s,  men¬ 
tioned  the  early  collections  of  poetry,  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Chicago  literary  club,  the  Caxton 
club,  the  Dofobs  and  others.  He  spoke  of  some 
of  the  early  printers  like  Fergus  and  some  of 
the  later  ones  and  showed  examples:  the  Blue 
Sky  Press,  the  Village  Press  and  the  Road-side 
Press.  Having  narrowed  the  issues  of  various 
books  down  to  100  and  then  to  20  copies,  he 
closed  with  the  rarest  he  knew  of,  an  edition 
of  Kipling’s  “Brushwood  Boy”  in  1903,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  copy  on  vellum.  With  great  satis¬ 
faction  he  showed  the  second  copy  of  this  hook, 
intimating  only  how  he  came  to  have  it. 

Augustus  H.  Shearer,  Secretary. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 
ORMAL  school  librarians  held  a  two-session 
meeting  at  Chicago,  December  30-31.  The 
chairman,  Arthur  Cunningham,  librarian  of  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  opened  the  meeting  by  stating  the  aims 
of  the  meeting  as:  (1)  to  discuss  whether  school 
libraries  should  be  developed  directly  by  the 
school  or  by  the  public  library;  (2)  to  inform 
ourselves  as  to  what'  was  actually  done  with 
regard  to  the  supervision  and  standardization  of 
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school  libraries  in  the  various  states. 

0.  S.  Rice,  Wisconsin  Supervisor  of  Schoql 
Libraries,  spoke  on  “School  Libraries  and  School 
Success.”  The  problem  of  school  libraries  is  to 
convince  school  authorities  that  the  school  lib¬ 
rary  is  necessary  for  school  success.  Retarda¬ 
tion  statistics  in  Strayer  and  Thorndike’s  “School 
Administration,”  show  that  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  of  repeaters  are  in  the  upper  grades.  As 
children  have  increasing  needs  to  depend  upon 
themselves  in  school  work,  no  corresponding 
provision  has  been  made  to  teach  them  the  use 
of  reference  books  which  would  make  them  equal 
to  the  occasion.  In  the  upper  grades,  where 
much  reading  is  done,  for  example,  the  teacher 
leaves  to  the  children  the  looking  up  of  Avords, 
phrases  and  allusions  occurring  in  each  day’s 
lesson.  Children  must  learn  to  know  where 
to  go  for  explanations  of  words,  phrases  and 
allusions  they  do  not  understand.  In  a  test  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  encyclopedia. 
Readers’  Guide,  and  other  common  reference 
material,  given  to  children  in  several  different 
Wisconsin  schools  before  reference  lessons  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  school  course,  no  child  re¬ 
ceived  a  passing  grade  (70)  and  there  were 
many  zeros.  Observation  shows  that  the 
question  and  answer  method  is  used  almost 
exclusively,  due  in  great  part  to  the  lack  of 
teaching  children  to  use  reference  books.  This 
brings  out  the  important  duties  of  the  normal 
school  library:  (1)  to  train  prospective  teachers 
in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries;  (2)  to  teach 
students  how  to  teach  children  the  use  of  the 
library,  using  the  model  school  to  demonstrate 
practical  methods;  (3)  to  demonstrate  in  the 
model  school  ways  of  having  much  good  reading 
done  so  as  to  develop  good  reading  tastes  and 
habits;  (4)  to  train  teacher-librarians. 

The  plan  of  having  in  each  high  school  a 
qualified  teacher-librarian  who,  as  part  of  her 
duties,  gives  lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries,  is  of  much  importance  to  the  school 
library  cause;  for  the  reason  that  those  high 
school  students  who  later  become  elementary 
school  teachers,  will  know  the  value  of  such 
lessons  and  will  be  more  likely  to  give  them  to 
the  pupils  in  their  charge. 

PLANS  FOR  INDIANA 

Della  Northey,  Indiana  organizer  of  school 
and  institution  libraries,  spoke  on  fitting  library 
service  to  school  needs. 

California’s  law  provides  for  a  definite  con¬ 
tract  between  schools  and  county  libraries  for 
service. 

In  Oregon,  the  State  Library  which  supervises 
school  libraries  passes  the  responsibility  over 
to  the  county  library,  the  school  library  becom- 
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ing  a  branch  of  the  county  library,  altho  the 
Ijpoks  have  the  mark  of  ownership  of  the  school 
district  and  separate  records  are  kept. 

The  Committee  on  Work  with  Schools  of  the 
Indiana  Library  Association  as  the  result  of 
a  survey  of  high  school  libraries  in  that  state, 
found  only  nine  school  libraries  with  a  full  time 
librarian,  no  definite  plan,  and  no  credit  given 
for  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 
This  Committee  recommended  that  the  Certain 
Report  be  approved  by  the  Association  and  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  work  out  definite 
recommendations  to  be  presented  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  this  committee  were:  (1)  that 
the  minimum  fund  of  one  dollar  per  pupil  be 
spent  each  year  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
the  necessary  rebinding,  the  sum  to  he  reduced 
to  fifty  cents  per  pupil  where  a  public  library 
exists,  if  so  desired;  (2)  that  the  selection  of 
books  be  made  from  the  certified  list  and  its 
supplements;  (3)  that  the  organization  of  school 
libraries  be  urged.  This  program,  submitted  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education  has  been  cor¬ 
dially  received.  An  educational  survey  of  the 
state,  preliminary  to  that  to  be  made  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  is  now  in  progress. 
The  Commission  has  been  invited  to  outline 
library  sttandards  for  different  types  of  schools. 

PROGRESS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Adeline  Zachert,  director  of  School  Libraries 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania,  told  of  that  state’s  program  for 
school  libraries,  aiming  at  “An  equal  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
commonwealth.” 

The  appointment  of  a  director  of  School  Li¬ 
braries  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  is  in  line  with  modern  ideals  of  school 
administration,  which  Dr.  Finegan  is  working 
out. 

The  School  Libraries  Division  has  almost  a 
year  of  activity  behind  it.  The  actual  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  improving  of  school  library  condi¬ 
tions  include: 

(1)  A  survey  of  library  conditions  in  the  State 
by  personal  visits  of  the  Director  to  the  thir¬ 
teen  State  Normal  Schools,  many  high  schools, 
and  other  schools;  (2)  the  preparing  and  issu¬ 
ing  of  carefully  selected  lists  to  serve  as  a  guide 
in  the  upbuilding  of  school  libraries  for  rural, 
graded,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools; 
(3)  the  outlining  of  minimum  attainable  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  administration  of  libraries  in  State 
Normal  Schools  and  high  schools  of  various  sizes 
including  the  junior  high  school;  (4)  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  teacher-librarian  courses  in  two  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools;  (5)  a  conference  of 
librarians  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  for  the 


discussion  of  all  the  details  of  management  of 
the  libraries  in  these  schools  and  particularly 
for  the  developing  of  policies  leading  toward 
the  better  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  for 
all  pupils  in  the  Normal  Schools.  Progress  has 
been  made  along  the  following  lines: 

(a)  The  preparation  of  a  manual  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  all  the  various  phases  of 
school  library  management,  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  principals  and  superintendents  and  will 
serve  as  a  guide  in  book  selection,  their  care  and 
conservation,  and  particularly,  their  use. 

(b)  Outlines  of  graduated  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  \o  be  given 
to  pupils  from  the  elementary  grades  thro  thte 
high  schools  and  normal  schools. 

In  the  annual  reports  which  high  schools  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  State:  Department  the  following  definite 
questions  relating  to  the  library  are  answered: 
Is  a  trained  librarian  in  charge  of  your  library? 
Seating  capacity  of  your  library?  Number  of 
volumes  not  text  books?  Number  of  volumes 
added  last  year?  Number)  of  periodicals  taken? 
Total  yearly  appropriation?  Is  Reader’s  Guide 
used?  Are  books  accessioned?  Number  of 
books  missing  at  last  inventory?  Gassification 
system?  Dictionary  catalog?  Charging  sys¬ 
tem?  Total  circulation  last  school  year? 
Number  of  periods  given  to  instruction  in  use 
of  books?  Compliance  with  proper  standards 
in  respect  to  library  equipment  is  an  important 
element  in  the  classification  of  high  schools. 

Miss  Zachert  closed  by  stating  her  conclusion 
that  the  school  library  should  be  a  school  rather 
than  a  public  library  project.  The  school  lib¬ 
rary  should  be  considered  the  book  laboratory 
of  the  school,  it  should  be  housed  in  the  school, 
and  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  school 
administration  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
school  laboratories.  Miss  Zachert  advocated  co¬ 
operation  between  the  school  library  and  the 
public  library  in  urging  pupils  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  library  and  to  establish  the 
habit  of  using  the  public  library.  The  two  types 
of  libraries  should  maintain  friendly  relations 
and  where  the  public  library  has  a  surplus  sup¬ 
ply  of  books  it  may  supplement  the  school  li¬ 
brary  with  general  reading  matter. 

ORGANIZATION  IN  MINNESOTA 

Harriet  A.  Wood  told  of  the  work  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  Miss  Wood  feels  strongly  that  school  li¬ 
braries  should  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  wherever  possible.  In  Minnesota  the  lib¬ 
rary  program  has  put  the  public  library  in  the 
place  of  leader. 

The  State  Director  of  the  Library  Division, 
while  having  charge  of  all  library  work,  stresses 
the  public  library,  while  the  Assistant  Director 
stresses  the  school  library.  Such  a  plan  is  re- 
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commended  for  the  local  public  library,  the 
head  librarian  laying  emphasis  upon  the  work 
with  adults  and  the  assistant  librarian  upon  work 
with  young  people. 

Close  co-operation  with  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Education  is  carried  on;  such 
as:  (1)  membership  of  the  Director  of  Libraries 
on  the  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  State  Aid; 
(2)  the  preparation  of  library  standards  for 
different  types  of  schools;  (3)  the  preparation 
of  library  courses  of  study;  (4)  the  library  train¬ 
ing  project  in  County  Institutes  carried  on  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  Rural  School  and  the  Library  Divi¬ 
sions. 

The  Institute  program  was  one  of  the  major 
activities  during  the  last  three  months.  At  the 
request  of  the  Rural  School  Inspector  some  in¬ 
struction  on  the  selection,  care  and  use  of  books 
was  given  by  Institute  instructors  with  assistance 
from  local  librarians,  based  on  a  brief  course 
given  by  the  Supervisor  of  School  Libraries. 
Some  of  the  results  were:  (1)  the  importance  of 
the  rural  school  library  is  being  recognized  by 
teachers  and  trustees  of  6000  rural  schools;  (2) 
instructors  have  been  tireless  in  devising  new 
methods  of  presenting  these  lessons  and  wish  the 
course  continued  next  year;  (3)  school  supply 
companies  have  been  stimulated  to  include  lib¬ 
rary  mending  material  and  equipment  in  their 
catalogs;  (4)  courses  of  lessons  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  teacher  training  classes  in  high 
schools  will  be  made  more  practical  because  of 
this  experience  and  this  course  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  rural  department  of  teachers  col¬ 
leges;  (5)  reference  work  with  the  Department 
has  much  increased. 

The  specific  duties  of  the  Department  are: 
(1)  the  development  of  a  professional  library 
for  the  use  of  the  Departmental  Staff  and  all 
teachers  of  the  state;  (2)  the  preparation  of  the 
State  Aid  Book  Lists  for  elementary  and  high 
schools;  (3)  the  assembling  of  a  sample  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  books  on  the  State  Aid  List;  (4)  the 
distribution  of  State  Aid  under  the  terms  of  the 
law  and  the  rules  of  the  State  Department. 

Purposeful  State  Aid  is  the  cornerstone  of 
Minnesota’s  educational  structure.  The  school 
development  of  the  state  under  the  stimulus  of 
State  Aid  has  outstripped  the  library  develop¬ 
ment  without  State  Aid.  There  are  150  public 
libraries  in  Minnesota  (twelve  counties  having 
none)  as  contrasted  with  243  high  school  librar¬ 
ies,  269  graded  ssohool  libraries,  6181  aided 
rural  school  libraries. 

The  contract  system  between  school  and  pub¬ 
lic  library  in  which  the  State  Aid  money  is 
turned  over  to  the  public  library  for  certain  spe¬ 
cific  returns  in  service,  etc.,  has  been  worked  out 


with  success  in  Pine  Island,  International  Falls, 
and  other  places. 

“a  measuring  stick” 

Willis  H.  Kerr,  librarian  of  the  Kansas  State 
Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  then  presented 
the  “Measuring  Stick  for  Normal  School  Librar¬ 
ies,”  a  preliminary  report  on  standards  for  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools,  This  report  had  already  been 
approved  by  the  Library  Department  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  Mr.  Kerr  said  the  report  was  based  on 
two  suppositions:  namely,  (1)  that  the  training 
of  teachers  is  supremely  important;  (2)  that 
no  institution  is  better  than  its  library. 

He  reviewed  the  report  item  by  item  and  the 
principal  points  made  in  the  correspondence  he 
had  received  in  regard  to  the  Measuring  Stick. 
Many  letters  expressed  commendation,  gratitude 
for  an  attempt  to  formulate  standards  and  re¬ 
marked  upon  the  usefulness  of  such  a  report  in 
obtaining  what  was  needed  in  a  local  situation. 
One  criticism  was  that  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  small  county  or  city  normal  school.  Mr. 
Kerr  also  said  that  the  number  necessary  for 
the  staff,  according  to  the  report,  was  based  on  a 
library  opened  60  or  70  hours  a  week. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  presentation 
of  the  report,  the  question  came  up  as  to  whether 
a  B.  S.  degree  requirement  could  be  added  as  an 
alternative  to  the  B.  A.  and  A.  M.,  as  many  li¬ 
brary  schools  granted  only  B.  S.  degree.  Such 
an  arrangement,  Mr.  Kerr  said,  could  be  made, 
that  situation  having  not  previously  occurred  to 
the  committee, 

SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  Avas  opened  by  a  talk  by 
Charles  M.  Curry,  professor  of  Literature  at  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
on  “Standards  of  Children’s  Literature.”  This 
paper  is  published  in  the  current  number  of 
Public  Libraries. 

Winifred  L.  Davis  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
School  then  told  of  how  to  obtain  “Maximum 
Results  with  Minimum  Instruction.”  Illustrat¬ 
ing  with  an  outline,  which  Avas  distributed  to 
those  present,  she  told  what  she  had  found  to  be 
the  minimum  amount  of  material  to  be  included 
in  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  library  to  be  given 
to  children.  Her  experience  Avith  teachers  had 
shown  her,  that  such  information  was  appreciat¬ 
ed,  for  often  the  time  allowed  for  such  instruc¬ 
tion  is  limited. 

Her  suggestion  was  to  think  of  the  library  in 
terms  of  types  of  indexes,  (card  catalog  index, 
periodical  indexes,  and  the  indexes  to  books 
themselves)  ;  and  that  the  study  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  side  of  reference  books  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  using  books  already  familiar.  The 
care  of  books  and  the  rules  of  the  library  are 
not  included  in  this  formal  instruction,  such  in- 
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struction  being  better  given  formally.  Tech¬ 
nical  library  terms,  even  the  simplest,  should 
be  defined.  | 

With  a  teacher  who  knows  and  can  use  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  library,  correlation  between  va¬ 
rious  subjects  and  instruction  in  the  use  of 
books  and  libraries  can  be  advantageously 
worked  out.  Every  normal  student  should  have 
a  course  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  biblio¬ 
graphic  work. 

Bertha  Hatch,  librarian-teacher,  Cleveland 
School  of  Education,  speaking  on  “The  Normal 
School  Library  and  Children’s  Reading,”  said 
that  as  librarian-teacher  she  taught  the  use  of 
the  library,  story-telling,  and  juvenile  literature 
in  the  Junior  College  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  graduates  of  which  go  into  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland  as  teachers.  Thus  indi¬ 
rectly  she  reaches  a  large  number  of  children. 
The  children  of  the  Observation  Schools  are 
reached  dij-ectly,  those  in  the  building  coming 
as  classes  in  to  the  library  once  a  week  for 
books  to  read,  and  in  groups  thru  the  day  for 
reference  work. 

The  Library  Hour,  introduced  twoi  years  ago, 
has  been  most  successful  in  guiding  and  stimu¬ 
lating  children’s  reading.  Each  week  a  pupil 
teacher  or  Miss  Hatch  herself  in  the  Observa¬ 
tion  Schools  holds  a  library  hour  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Sometimes  the  teacher  reads  aloud  or 
tells  a  story,  sometimes  the  children  do  this, 
poems  are  generally  read  or  recited,  sometimes 
favorite  books  are  discussed;  again,  puzzle 
games  and  riddles  about  books  in  the  library, 
made  upj  by  the  children,  are  the  feature  of  the 
hour.  This  last  not  only  fixes  in  the  minds  of 
the  children  the  titles  and  authors  of  books  but 
also  stimulates  the  reading  of  certain  books. 

During  tbe  summer  sessions  Miss  Hatch  holds 
conferences  with  teachers  on  children’s  reading 
in  which  different  types  of  books  are  discussed, 
such  as  books  suitable  to  the  different  grades, 
chivalry  stories,  classics  for  children,  pioneer 
stories,  etc.,  one  conference,  on  children’s  books 
grown-ups  enjoy,  being  particularly  successful. 

Elva  Rulon,  librarian  of  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Peru,  Nebraska,  then  presented  a  “Sum¬ 
mary  of  Reports  from  Twenty-nine  Normal 
School  Libraries  Compiled  from  a  Question¬ 
naire  on  Magazines.”  The  Report  gave  the 
agents  used,  percentage  of  the  book  fund  used 
for  magazines,  amount  of  duplication  for  class¬ 
rooms,  factors  determining  binding  of  maga¬ 
zines,  the  part  of  the  subscription  fist  bound, 
bindery  employed,  and  rules  in  regard  to  the 
circulation  of  the  magazines. 

For  chairman  for  the  current  year  was  elected 
Margaret  Dunbar,  Library  Science  Department 
of  the  Kent  (Ohio)  State  Normal  School. 


NEW  YORK  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  ASSO¬ 
CIATION 

The  January  meeting  of  the  New  York  Spe¬ 
cial  Libraries  Association  was  arranged  by 
the  Medical  Group,  Sara  L.  Halliday  of  the 
Public  Health  Division  of  the  Municipal  Ref¬ 
erence  Library,  chairman.  The  members  met 
for  dinner  in  Schrafft’s  Tea  Room,  181  Broad¬ 
way.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  New  York’s  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Darling¬ 
ton,  physician,  entertained  us  with  humorous 
and  enjoyable  after-dinner  speeches  which  car¬ 
ried  in  them  much  good  advice  and  inspira¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Copeland  pictured  the  great  need  for 
and  usefulness  of  the  special  library,  and  Dr. 
Darlington  gave  us  a  desire  to  improve  our 
physical  condition  thru  personal  hygiene  so 
that  we  might  give  the  service  expected  of  us. 
If  any  came  to  the  meeting  with  a  grouch  he 
left  with  a  light  heart  and  a  smile. 

The  Association  continues  to  increase  its 
membership.  Anyone  interested  may  join; 
dues  should  be  sent  to  Elsie  Baechtold,  Irving 
National  Bank,  Woolworth  Building. 

The  separate  group  meetings  are  being  held 
continually  at  times  chosen  by  the  chairmen. 
Knowledge  of  the  resources  of  all  the  libraries 
within  the  group  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  these 
smaller  meetings,  and  the  individual  librarians 
realize  their  importance. 

The  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  on  February  28th,  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

R.  B.  Rankin,  President. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB 
HE  Pennsylvania  Library  Club  met  on 
January  9  at  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum,  Asa  Don  Dickinson  presiding.  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Wilson,  director,  spoke  on  the  work  of 
the  Commercial  Museum,  which  was  organized 
at  the  close  of  the  Chicago  exposition  in  1894, 
and  received  immense  collections  from  over 
forty  governments  and  dependencies  exhibiting 
at  that  exposition,  and  has  sinced  received  tons  of 
exhibits  from  each  large  exposition  held  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Many  years  before 
the  Department  of  Commerce  was  organized 
by  the  national  government,  the  Museum,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  consuls  might  become  important 
factors  in  the  investigation  of  trade  conditions 
abroad  for  the  Ameiican  manufacturer,  sought 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  conduct  direct  correspondence  with  the 
U.  S.  consuls  and  to  mark  out  lines  of  investiga¬ 
tion  which  they  should  pursue  to  procure  in¬ 
formation  tending  to  increase  our  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  The  present  activities  of  the  museum 
were  further  explained  by  Curator  Charles  R. 
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J  oothaker,  who  told  in  detail  of  the  educational 
work  maintained  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  general 
public.  There  are  in  the  Museum,  hundreds  of 
exhibits  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  people, 
and  the  products  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
A  very  extensive  work  in  education  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  is  carried 
on.  Special  series  of  illustrated  lectures  are 
given  in  the  Museum  to  classes  from  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  The 
Museum  lends  free  to  public  school  teachers 
in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  sets  of  colored 
slides,  accompanied  by  lanterns,  screens  and 
typewritten  lectures  on  geography,  commerce 
and  industry.  Collections  of  specimens  to  aid 
teachers  in  geographic  and  commercial  instruc¬ 
tion  are  sent,  free  of  cost,  to  all  parts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  These  specimens  are  arranged  to 
show  the  important  raw  materials  and  the  stages 
thru  which  they  pass  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Dudley  Bartlett,  chief  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau,  explained  the  work  of  his  bureau  which 
is  prepared  to  give  information  on  such  matters 
as  tariff,  shipping,  packing,  requirements  and 
opportunities  of  foreign  markets,  trade  mark 
and  patent  laws,  consular  regulations,  methods 
of  payment  and  granting  of  credits,  and  names 
of  reliable  business  houses  thruout  the  world. 

John  J.  Macfarlane,  librarian,  told  of  the 
work  of  the  Museum  library,  which  is  main¬ 
tained  for  use  of  the  officials  of  the  Museum. 
It  is  not  a  public  institution,  but  it  lends  books 
to  libraries. 

After  the  addresses  the  eighty-four  visitors 
were  shown  moving  pictures  of  some  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania's  leading  industries. 

NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

HE  N.  J.  Schoo'l  Librarians’  Association, 
held  its  first  meeting  of  the  year  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  N.  J.  State  High  School  con¬ 
ference  at  New  Brunswick  October  28-29  with 
Mabel  F.  McCarnes  of  Peddie  Institute,  Hights- 
town,  presiding.  Fifty-five  were  registered. 

There  was  on  exhibition  a  scrap  book  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  New  England  scrap  book  con¬ 
taining  plans  and  pictures  of  libraries  and  in¬ 
formation  about  rules,  regulations,  etc.  The 
Public  Library  Commission  is  the  custodian. 
Those  wishing  to  consult  it,  will  send  to  the 
Commission  for  it. 

Adeline  B.  Zachert,  director  of  Pennsylvania 
school  libraries,  addressed  the  general  confer¬ 
ence  on  “Use  of  Books  in  High  Schools.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  an  address  on 
the  importance  of  a  high  school  library  from 


an  educator’s  standpoint  was  given  by  Thomas 
H.  Briggs  of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  was  discussed  by  William  E. 
Cate,  Long  Branch;  Herbert  W.  Dutch,  Mont¬ 
clair;  Charles  A.  Philhower,  Westfield,  and 
Margaret  Coult,  Newark. 

Florence  C.  Cate,  Secretary. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

FFICERS  of  the  Chicago  Library  Club  for 
the  current  year  are:  President,  Mary  L. 
Watson,  Newberry  Library;  vice-presidents, 
Frederick  W.  Schenck,  University  of  Chicago 
Law  Library,  and  Meta  M.  Loomis,  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine;  secretary,  Mar¬ 
garet  E.  Ely  of  the  Public  Library;  and  treas¬ 
urer,  William  Teal. 

ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

HE  Seventh  annual  series  of  district  meet¬ 
ings  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Illinois 
Library  Extension  Division  and  the  Illinois  Li¬ 
brary  Association  has  been  arranged.  To  date 
meetings  have  been  held  at  Chicago,  Freeport, 
Mendota  and  Bloomington;  and  the  following 
are  scheduled: 

February— 15,  Galesburg;  16,  Davenport, 
la.  (joint  meeting  with  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Ken¬ 
tucky)  ;  21,  Jacksonville;  24,  Hamilton. 

March — 2,  Danville;  6,  Charleston;  7,  Olney; 
8,  Belleville;  15,  Marion  (joint  meeting  with 
Iowa,  Indiana  and  Kentucky)  ;  and  17,  Litch¬ 
field. 

PUGET  SOUND  LIBRARY  CLUB 

HE  Puget  Sound  Library  Club  met  in 
Tacoma  on  December  30  to  discuss  chil¬ 
dren’s  work.  The  morning  session  was  opened 
with  an  address  of  welcome  by  tbe  Rt.  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Keator,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Tacoma  Public  Library, 
who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  first 
trained  children’s  librarian  to  the  coast.  A 
paper  on  children’s  work  was  given  by  the 
President,  Annabel  Porter,  of  the  children’s 
department  of  Tacoma,  and  discussed  by  Mabel 
Ashley  of  Everett,  and  by  Lillian  Sutherland 
and  Lauretta  Cole  of  Seattle. 

At  the  afternoon  session  three  teachers  from 
the  Tacoma  public  schools  gave  talks.  That 
of  Lottie  H.  King  on  the  “Socialized  Recitation,” 
practically  illustrated  by  a  group  of  third  grade 
children,  was  much  enjoyed. 

Helen  Laurie  spoke  on  “Silent  Reading,” 
Claudia  Hill  on  the  “Project  Method.” 

Ellen  Howe  of  the  University  of  Washington 
Library  was  elected  President  for  the  next 
meeting. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Hartford.  Connecticut  has  had  but  three 
state  librarians  since  May,  1854,  when  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  State  Librarian  to  take  charge  of  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection  of  books  which  had  been 
accumulating  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  served  one 
year  from  that  time,  and  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hoadly 
from  September,  1855,  until  his  death  in  Oc- 
toiber,  1900,  a  month  after  which  the  present  li¬ 
brarian,  George  S.  Godard,  was  appointed. 

From  its  rooms  in  the  old  State  House,  now 
the  old  City  Hall,  the  library  was  moved  to 
larger  and  more  convenient  quarters  in  the  new 
capitol  building  in  1878,  and  from  there,  in 
November,  1910,  to  its  present  home  in  the 
State  Library  and  Supreme  Court  Building. 
With  the  other  libraries  in  Hartford  the  library 
forms  a  university  system.  It  comprises, 
among  other  departments,  the  supreme  court  law 
library,  the  legislative  reference  department, 
the  department  of  war  records,  the  archives  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  department  of  local  history 
and  genealogy.  It  serves  as  depository  and 
examiner  of  public  records,  as  custodian  of  the 
portraits  of  governors  and  of  the  building 
which  is  its  home,  as  depository  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  state,  town,  municipal  and  society  official 
publications,  as  well  as  of  the  official  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  states 
of  the  union,  and  finally  as  library  exchange 
agent  for  Connecticut  state  publications. 

New  Haven.  At  the  time  of  the  report  of  the 
Librarian  of  Yale  University  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1921,  the  site  of  the  Sterling  Li¬ 
brary  had  not  been  settled,  and  no  definite  plans 
for  the  new  building  made.  There  were  1,217,- 
500  books  in  the  several  libraries  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity,  including  the  65,059  volumes  in  the  Law  Li¬ 
brary. 

The  Far  Eastern  collection  numbered  on 
April  first,  17,560  works  in  14,536  volumes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  2,413  Chinese  works  in  5,702  volumes, 
56  Korean  works  in  126  volumes,  and  15,091 
Japanese  works  in  8,708  volumes. 

The  Tornquist  collection  on  Argentina,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Carlos  Alfredo  Tornquist  of  Buenos 
Aires,  contains  more  than  500  volumes,  appro¬ 
priately  bound,  and  accompanied  by  a  catalog 
arranged  by  author  and  topic. 

Linonian  and  Brothers  loaned  21,274  and  the 
Main  Library  21,184  volumes  for  home  use. 

From  receipts  of  $144,604,  expenditures  for 


the  book  account  amounted  to  $46,820  and  sal¬ 
aries  $79,318. 

Replying  to  several  inquiries  as  to  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  of  student  use  of  the  library 
and  the  character  and  quality  of  the  reading  done 
there,  Mr.  Keogh  remarks,  “Bearing  in  mind  the 
Elizabethan  Club  and  the  young  poets  whose 
writings  are  appearing  thru  the  Press  and  other 
Yale  sources,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  not  only 
that  the  reading  at  Yale  is  greater  in  amount 
than  it  used  to  be,  but  that  if  it  has  changed  in 
character,  the  change  is  for  the  better.” 

NEW  YORK 

Brooklyn.  Some  of  the  outstanding  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  for 
the  past  two  decades  are  reviewed  in  the 
twentieth  report  of  Librarian  Prank  P.  Hill, 
which  is  also  the  twenty-fourth  report  of  the 
library. 

The  Library  was  organized  in  1897,  and  since 
that  time  has  had  only  one  President,  David  A. 
Boody.  The  other  member  of  the  Board  who 
has  served  continuously  is  R.  Ross  Appleton. 
Besides  the  Chief  Librarian  there  are  on  the 
staff  today  twenty-four  employees  who  were 
with  the  library  in  1901  or  came  to  it  in  that 
year.  The  Library  was  a  department  of  the  city 
and  under  municipal  civil  service  for  the  first 
six  years  of  its  history.  It  became  an  independ¬ 
ent  corporation  under  an  act  of  the  legislature 
upon  consolidation  with  the  old  Brooklyn 
Library  in  1903;  and  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
under  an  agreement  with  the  city,  undertook  to 
administer  the  Free  Public  Libraries,  heretofore 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Directors  as  a 
department  of  the  city. 

With  the  consolidation  which  was  effected  on 
June  12,  1903,  when  the  contract  was  signed 
by  the  city  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Brooklyn  Library,  the  old  Brooklyn  Library 
transferred  to  the  new  board  of  trustees  real 
estate,  books  and  endowments  amounting  to 
nearly  one  million  dollars,  and  the  new  board 
of  twenty-two  members  received  their  appoint¬ 
ments,  half  by  the  mayor  of  New  York  City  and 
half  by  the  representatives  of  the  old  Brooklyn 
Library. 

In  1901  the  city  appropriation  was  $99,900; 
in  1921,  $709,679,  an  increase  of  610  per  cent. 
The  income  from  other  sources  in  that  year  was 
$5,093;  in  1921,  $87,909. 

There  were  sixteen  branches  in  1901,  but  in 
1921  thirty-one  branches,  three  stations,  and 
nine  deposit  stations.  The  situation  in  regard  to 
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a  central  building  has  not  materially  altered, 
as  the  library  had  none  in  1901  and  had  no 
more  than  four  walls  and  a  temporary  roof  of 
one  twenty  years  later.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  report  is  a  chronological  table  of  steps  taken 
since  1889  to  secure  the  central  library  building. 
Brooklyn  still  remains  the  only  city  of  any  im¬ 
portant  size  in  the  United  States  lacking  a  cen¬ 
tral  building,  altho  $813,987  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  city  for  this  purpose.  In  1901  the 
staff  numbered  105  persons,  and  401  in  1921. 
The  library  then  had  144,954  volumes  and  cir¬ 
culated  944,126.  In  1921  it  had  956,051  vol¬ 
umes  and  circulated  6,072,707,  an  increase  in 
per  capita  circulation  from  .809  to  3.008. 

For  books  $22,321  was  spent  in  1901  at  an 
average  cost  per  volume  of  $.74,  but  approxi¬ 
mately  $123,386,  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.56, 
in  1921. 

On  March  12,  1901,  Andrew  Carnegie  offered 
to  the  city  of  New  York  $5,200,000  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  sixty-five  branch  library  buildings,  of 
which  $1,600,000  was  Brooklyn’s  share.  Twenty 
branches  were  built  and  by  careful  management 
enough  remained  for  a  twenty-first,  a  site  for 
which  was  purchased  by  the  city  in  1921  at  the 
corner  of  Irving  Avenue  and  Woodbine  Street. 
It  will  be  known  as  the  Irving  Branch  in  the 
Ridgewood  district,  taking  the  place  of  ihe 
present  Ridgewood  branch. 

The  first  completed  branch  building  was  the 
Pacific,  which  opened  its  doors  on  October  8, 
1904;  and  the  twentieth  the  Red  Hook,  opened 
April  22,  1915.  Last  November  the  Schermer- 
horn  branch  was  closed  and  its  collections 
moved  to  the  flourishing  Coney  Island  station, 
which  became  a  branch. 

IOWA 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  Iowa 
Library  Commission  covers  the  period  from  July 
1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1920.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  the  Commission’s  existence,  the  number 
of  tax-supported  libraries  has  increased  in  the 
state  from  forty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  forty. 
Four  of  these,  Adel,  Primghar,  and  Toledo  were 
added  during  the  last  biennium.  In  addition  to 
free  tax-supported  libraries,  there  exist  in  the 
state  about  fifty  subscription  or  association  li¬ 
braries,  supported  by  membership  dues,  dona¬ 
tions,  entertainments  “and  other  such  precarious 
means  of  support.” 

Iowa  has  a  workable  county  library  law,  but 
as  yet  no  county  libraries.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  way  of  township  extension,  and 
about  thirty  libraries  are  now  loaning  books  to 
from  one  to  six  townships,  outside  of  their  muni¬ 
cipal  limits,  Clarinda  and  Onawa  having  the 
largest  of  these  townships  systems,  and  main¬ 
taining  several  branches  each. 


In  1900  there  was  but  one  Carnegie  and  five 
other  library  buildings  in  Iowa.  In  1920  there 
were  ninety-nine  public  and  seven  college  librar¬ 
ies,  occupying  Carnegie  buildings,  aggregating 
$1,109,000  in  library  gifts  to  Iowa.  Twenty 
libraries  have  buildings  erected  bv  other  donors 
or  by  tax.  New  buildings  erected  by  Carnegie 
gifts  at  Corydon,  Hamburg,  and  Montezuma, 
were  opened  during  the  biennium. 

The  present  staff  of  the  Commission  consists 
of  the  Secretary  and  Director  of  Library  Ex¬ 
tension,  Julia  A.  Robinson,  a  library  organizer 
and  library  cataloger,  and  two  assistants  in  the 
Traveling  Library  department.  With  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Grace  Shellenberger  in  May,  1919,  the 
position  of  supervising  librarian  of  the  State 
Institutions  was  allowed  to  lapse,  altho  Iowa 
was  a  pioneer  in  institutional  library  work. 

The  Commission’s  appropriation  is  $15,000, 
or  less  than  Cedar  Rapids,  Davenport,  Des 
Moines,  Sioux  City  and  Waterloo  each  receives 
in  its  individual  community.  The  Traveling 
Library  added  10,074  books,  making  a  total  of 
44,039  books  in  its  collection,  and  circulated 
92,711  volumes  during  the  two  years.  There  are 
733  traveling  library  stations. 

The  population  of  Iowa  in  1915  was  2,358,- 
066,  of  whom  857,111  are  served  by  the  1,196,- 
508  books  in  public  libraries  and  1,500,955  by 
the  collection  in  the  Traveling  Library. 

OKLAHOMA 

Norman.  A  $20,000  appropriation  by  the 
last  legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Industrial  Library  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  has  been  invested  in  reference  books 
and  the  new  library  will  be  opened  for  use 
during  the  current  month. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha.  An  expenditure  of  $85,746  (of 
which  $75,000  was  appropriated  by  the  city)  en¬ 
abled  the  Omaha  Public  Library  to  circulate  in 
1921  565,299  books  among  a  population  of 
191,601.  This  circulation  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  38,079  over  that  for  1920,  and  gives 
2.95  books  per  capita.  Borrowers  numbered 
47,620,  of  which  33,000  are  regularly  regis¬ 
tered  borrowers.  The  expenditure  per  capita 
was  45  cents. 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley.  The  circulation  of  books  from  the 
Berkeley  Public  Library  for  home  use  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1921,  was  449,700,  an 
increase  of  eleven  per  cent  over  that  for  the 
previous  year.  There  were  25,804  borrowers 
from  a  population  of  60,000,  marking  an  in¬ 
crease  of  twenty  per  cent.  The  library  system 
has  83,516  volumes  in  its  twenty-eight  agencies 
for  circulation,  and  employs  a  full-time  staff 
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of  twenty-two.  Staff  salaries  were  increased 
for  all  positions,  the  average  increase  per  assist¬ 
ant  amounting  to  over  $300.  The  year’s  ex¬ 
penditures  amounted  to  $53,231. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  library  law  of  1919  is  to  be  amended  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  minimum  rate  of  one  Czech 
crown  instead  of  half  a  crown.  It  is  proposed 
to  abolish  the  maximum  rate.  This  will  permit 
of  levying  larger  taxes  in  small  communities 
where  the  book  fund  has  been  particularly  low. 
The  next  step  planned  is  the  creation  of  county 
libraries  which  will  have  the  supervision  of  the 
traveling  libraries  at  present  providing  literature 
in  the  country  places. 

Prague.  The  Czechoslovak  State  School  for 
Librarianship  ended  its  first  year  in  June.  Of 
the  hundred  students  who  matriculated  the  pre¬ 
vious  October,  thirty-eight  passed  the  examina¬ 
tion,  the  remainder  having  left  school  to  take  up 
positions  or  intending  to  take  the  examination  in 
the  winter  term. 

Twenty-one  candidates  passed  with  merit,  fif¬ 
teen  with  first  class  certificates  and  two  with 
second.  Twenty-four  approved  were  probated 
for  service  in  free  public  libraries  and  fourteen 
for  the  state  and  university  libraries. 

Five  scholarships  of  1000  Czech  crowns  each, 
were  provided  for  students  showing  capacity 
for  library  research  work. 

The  new  school  year,  1921-1922,  opened  on 
October  1st  with  28  students. 

In  its  early,  days,  the  school’s  quarters  were 
inadequate  and  presented  some  difficulties.  Now 
there  will  be  one  large  room  available  in  the 
Kinsky  palace,  wherein  is  housed  a  great  li¬ 
brary  which  contains  a  large  number  of  rare 
books,  manuscripts  and  prints. — L.  J.  Z. 


FRANCE 

Paris.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Library  in  Paris  prepared  by  Alida  M.  Stephens, 
acting  librarian,  shows  an  increase  in  its  endow¬ 
ment  from  177,000  francs  to  580,000  francs, 
300,000  of  which  is  represented  by  the  recent  gift 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  supporting  membership  from  185 
to  270. 

The  book  collections  were  increased  by  3744 
volumes,  about  half  of  which  were  gifts.  The 
collections  now  number  19,572  volumes. 

The  number  of  borrowers  is  now  3697  of 
whom  260  are  students.  Of  those  students  119 
are  French.  Of  1385  new  cards  602  were  Ameri¬ 
can,  425  British  and  280  French. 

The  book  circulation  for  the  year  was  117,439 
volumes.  Of  these  3268  were  juvenile. 

AUSTRALIA 

Auckland.  The  stock  of  the  libraries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Leys  Institute,  of  the  Auckland  Public  Li¬ 
brary  was  estimated  on  May  3,  1921,  to  he  105,- 
486  volumes,  of  which  57,762  volumes  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  reference  departments,  and  47,724 
in  the  lending  and  children’s  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  schools.  All  libraries  participated  in 
the  increased  circulation.  The  lending  depart¬ 
ments  issued  355,948  volumes  as  compared  with 
285,293  the  previous  year. 

The  receipts  of  the  central  library  and  the 
five  branches  from  subscriptions  and  reading 
fees  amounted  to  £2,010.  The  number  of  visitors 
to  the  Art  Gallery  and  Old  Colonists’  Museum, 
departments  of  the  library,  was  148,579  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year’s  137,922. 

C.  F.  Goldie,  noted  painter  of  Maori  subjects, 
deposited  a  loan  collection  of  pictures  in  the 
gallery  during  the  year. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

College  graduate  with  one  year  library  train¬ 
ing  and  three  years  city  public  library  expe¬ 
rience  wants  position  as  assistant  in  college, 
special  or  public  library.  E.  D.  4. 

Position  wanted  by  library  school  graduate, 
experienced  in  public  and  special  library  work, 
specialist  in  economics,  business  management, 
finance  and  insurance,  expert  cataloger,  ref¬ 
erence  worker,  indexer,  systematizer.  Salary, 
$2000.  East  or  New  York  preferred.  L.  V.  4. 

Lady,  Virginian,  educated  in  Europe,  wants 
position  in  special  library  in  New  York  City. 
Has  had  ten  years’  experience  in  editorial  and 
research  work,  one  year  in  a  special  library, 


also  some  experience  in  organizing  indexes.  Has 
thoro  knowledge  of  nine  languages  and  is 
familiar  with  medical,  economic  and  art 
literature.  A.  W.  4. 

Good  linguist,  experienced  in  abstracting  and 
digesting,  would  like  to  hear  of  interesting 
temporary  editorial  or  library  position.  E.  T.  4. 

Young  man,  23,  college  and  normal  school 
graduate,  with  a  year  and  two  summer  school 
terms  as  librarian  in  an  Oklahoma  Teachers 
college,  wants  position  in  some  University  of 
the  Missouri  valley,  or  of  West,  where  he  can 
work  on  his  master’s  degree.  Address  225  Col¬ 
lege  Avenue,  Alva,  Okla. 
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‘'Find  It  in  Books” 


This  is  the  slogan  that  will  be  given  wide  publicity  during  the  month  of 
March  by  publishers  and  booksellers  to  stimulate  interest  in  “useful” 
books. 

It  is  a  phrase  that  should  have  a  strong  appeal  for  librarians  who  have 
always  featured  the  “usefulness”  of  their  institutions.  The  librarians  have 
been  the  first  to  note  the  growing  demand  for  books  for  study  and  for  reference. 
An  examination  of  reports  from  widely  varying  localities  points  to  the  awakening 
of  interest  in  technical  subjects  as  the  explanation  for  much  of  the  increased 
circulation  of  books  in  the  libraries.  As  one  such  report  stated :  “The  striking 
demand  is  for  books  on  trade,  business,  technology  and  all  informational  subjects 
rather  than  for  literature,  and  it  comes  from  the  men  who  do  the  work.” 

Today  when  enforced  economy  makes  generous  buying  impossible,  it 
becomes  even  more  imperative  to  select  books  of  sound  merit.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  intelligent,  definite  purpose  to  serve  the  educational  and  business  needs 
of  the  community  is  likely  to  inspire  practical  support  to  keep  the  shelves  full 
of  “useful”  books. 

The  “Find  It  in  Books”  campaign  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  still  larger 
number  of  inquiries  of  all  kinds,  which  may  be  turned  to  account  by  the  librarian. 
It  is  a  campaign  that  hasi  distinct  advertising  value  for  the  smaller  libraries,  in 
particular,  where  close  co-operation  with  the  public  is  most  helpful. 

Publishers  of  technical  and  reference  books  use  the  Library  Journal  for 
their  announcements  because  they  believe  the  librarians,  above  all  others,  realize 
the  importance  of  such  works.  It  may  well  prove  worth  while  to  examine  their 
announcements  in  the  light  of  present-day  economic  tendencies,  with  the  view 
also  of  directing  a  little  of  the  “Find  It  in  Books”  spotlight  upon  the  activities 
of  the  library. 

The  Publishers 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

I.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

L.A.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

N.Y.P.L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

U.C.  University  of  California  Course  in  Library 
Science. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Andrews,  Clement  W.,  is  the  subject  of  the 
biographical  sketch  and  frontispiece  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  number  (Sept.-Dee.  1921)  of  the  Bulletin 
of  Bibliography. 

Bjerregaard,  Carl  H.  A.,  chief  of  the  read¬ 
ing  room  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  died 
January  28th  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  service  with  the 
Library.  Mr.  Bjerregaard  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  and  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  of  Denmark,  and  served  five 
years  in  the  Danish  army  and  for  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  with  the  Danish  Legation  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  before  coming  to  this  country  in  1873. 
He  was  an  authority  on  mysticism  and  various 
oriental  beliefs  and  was  the  author  of  “Mysti¬ 
cism  and  Nature  Worship,”  “Sufi  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Omar  Khayyam  and  Fitzgerald,”  “The 
Great  Mother,”  and  “The  Inner  Life  and  the 
T  ao-teh-king.” 

Carlton,  William  N.  C.,  was  appointed  li¬ 
brarian  of  Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  on  February  3.  Dr.  Carlton  began  his 
library  work  at  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Public  Li¬ 
brary  in  1887.  In  1892  he  became  assistant  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Watkinson  Library,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  in  1899  librarian  of  Trinity  College, 
a  post  which  he  left  to  become  librarian  of  the 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  in  1909.  Early  in 
1920  he  resigned  this  charge  to  join  the  house 
of  George  D.  Smith  in  New  York,  and  shortly 
after  Mr.  Smith’s  sudden  death  accepted  for 
one  year  the  directorship  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  in  Paris,  Inc.  On  his  return  last  summer 
he  was  invited  by  the  City  of  Hamilton  (Ont.) 


to  reorganize  its  library  system;  a  work  which 
he  completed  last  month. 

Ewing,  Constance  R.  S.,  1919  P.,  is  in  charge 
of  the  three  months’  class  for  junior  attendants, 
recently  started  in  the  Public  Library,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Fisher,  Mignon,  1918  N.  Y.  S.,  appointed 
head  of  the  technical  department  of  the  Library 
Association  of  Portland,  February  1st. 

Grover,  Mabel  Chase,  1914  R.,  appointed 
librarian  at  the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  High 
School,  succeeding  Elizabeth  Patton,  1918  R., 
who  has  been  appointed  to  one  of  the  junior 
high  schools  at  Berkeley  (Calif.). 

Peters,  Aimee  M.  1913  Syr.,  has  resigned 
her  position  of  cataloger  of  the  Air  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  has  been  appointed  cata¬ 
loger  of  the  Public  Library,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

ScHWENKE,  Paul,  librarian  of  the  Prussian 
National  Library  and  editor  of  the  Zentralblatt 
fiir  Bibliotheksivesen  died  suddenly  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

Shattuck,  Ruth,  1910  S.,  appointed  libra- 
lian  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  State  Normal 
School. 

Wilbur,  Amey  C.,  director  of  circulation  of 
the  Providence  Public  Library,  has  resigned  to 
be  married. 

Pope  Pius  XI  (Cardinal  Achille  Ratti)  “is 
one  of  the  most  scientific  librarians  in  Italy” 
says  the  Neiv  York  Times.  He  has  belonged  to 
the  profession  for  thirty  of  his  sixty-four  years. 
In  1888  he  became  a  member  of  the  college  of 
doctors  of  the  Ambrosiana  Library  in  Milan, 
and  in  1907  succeeded  Mgr.  Coriani  as  prefect 
of  that  library,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1914. 
Meanwhile  he  had  become  vice-prefect  of  the 
Vatican  Library  in  1910  and  prefect  in  1914, 
so  that  he  was  for  some  time  connected  with  both 
great  libraries.  He  gave  up  his  charge  of  the 
Vatican  Library  only  on  his  appointment  as 
Papal  Nuncio  to  Poland  in  1918. 

In  a  recent  note  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Salome 
Cutler  Fairchild  we  said  that  she  gave  up  library 
work  soon  after  her  marriage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  she  continued  in  the  vice-directorship  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  School  for  several 
years,  resigning  only  after  a  nervous  break¬ 
down  in  1905,  and  it  was  after  this  that  she  did 
much  notable  work  on  book-selection. 
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BOOKS  AT  GREAT 
REDUCTIONS 
Used  by  a  Few-Good  as  New 

Books  withdrawn  fromWomrath’ s  Library 
in  perfect  condition  for  Library  use. 
Make  the  same  appropriation  buy  more 
books. 

Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Publisher’s  Our 


A  Few  Examples  Price  Price 

.A.ARON  West  Knittel . $2.00  $1.40 

Ambush.  White  .  1.50  .75 

Bridge.  Pickthall .  1.75  1.25 

Bliss.  Mansfield  .  2.50  1.65 

Babette  Bomberling’s  Bridegrooms  2.00  1.40 

Deadlock.  Richardson  .  2.50  1.80 

Devil  DiyvES.  Savi  .  1.75  i-2S 

Dead  Man’s  Gold.  Dunn .  1.50  .75 

Ethel  Opens  the  Door.  Fox .  1.90  1.30 

Everlasting  Whisper.  Gregory..  1.75  1.25 

Fern  Seed.  Rideout .  1.75  i-2S 

Fire  Tongue.  Rohmer .  1.75  i-2S 

Ghitza.  Bercovici  .  2.00  1.45 

Gods.  Desmond  .  2.00  1.40 

Growth  of  the  Soil.  Hamsun. . .  5.00  3.50 

Jess  of  the  Rebel  Trail.  Cody..  1.90  1.30 

Lost  Horizon.  Borley .  2.00  1.40 

Lost  Valley.  Gerould  .  2.00  1.40 

Mother.  Gorky  .  2.00  1.4S 

Once  Aboard  the  Lugger.  Hut¬ 
chinson  .  2.00  1.40 

Ragged  Edge.  MacGrath .  1.75  i-25 

Rich  Little  Poor  Boy.  Gates....  1.75  1.25 

ScARHAVEN"  Reep.  Fletohct .  2.00  1.40 

White  Desert.  Cooper .  1-75  i-2S 

Valley  of  the  Sun.  McCoy .  i.75  i-2S 

Autobiography.  Carnegie  .  5-00  360 

Best  Short  Stories  of  1921. 

O’Brien  .  2.00  1.50 

Eminent  Victorians.  Strachey...  3-50  2.60 

A  Little  More.  Maxwell .  2.00  1.40 

Letters  of  Travel.  Kipling .  2.00  1.20 

Memoirs  of  A  Midget.  De  la  Mare.  3.00  2.20 

Must  We  Fight  Japan.?  Pitkin..  2.50  1.75 

Pacific  Triangle.  Greenhie . 4-0O  3-0O 

The  Latest  Thing.  Black .  2.00  1-45 

Theatre  of  Tomorrow.  MacGowan  5.00  3.80 

Through  the  Shadows  With 

O’Henry.  Jennings  .  2.50  1.90 

Voice  OF  Jerusalem.  Zangwill....  300  2.20 


SEND  US  A  TRIAL  ORDER 
and  ask  for  our 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN  LIST  No.  23 
New  Books  at  Maximum  Discounts 
We  Pay  Transportation  Charges 

May  We  price  Your  Next  List? 

ARTHUR  R.  WOMRATH,  Inc. 

Public  Library  Department 
15  East  28th  St  N.  Y.  City 


You  Need  These  Books 
For  Your  Readers 

AMERICA  and  the 
BALANCE  SHEET  of  EUROPE 

By  JOHN  F.  BASS,  and  H.  G.  MOULTON, 

for  25  years  war  and  poHt-  Assjciate  Frofessor  of  Po- 
ical  correspondent  to  the  litical  Economy,  University 
American  press,  of  Chicago. 

Every  thinking  man  and  woman  will  ask  to  see 
this  new  work.  The  authors  present  conclusions 
that,  almost  inevitably,  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
economic  conference  to  be  held  in  Genoa  in  March 
and  show  vvhy  America’s  prosperity  is  inseparably 
linked  with  that  of  Europe.  A  book  widely  read, 
discussed,  reviewed  and  advertised.  Its  very  time¬ 
liness  and  clear  analysis  of  vital  facts  is  making 
it  a  volume  in  demand.  Just  published,  361  pages, 
cloth,  $3.00. 

AMERICA  v$.  EUROPE 
in  INDUSTRY 

By  DWIGHT  T.  FARNHAM, 

Vice-President,  C.  E.  Knoeppel  Company. 

A  vtivid  comparison  of  American  and  European 
manufacturing  methods  developed  during  and 
since  the  war.  Every  manufacturer  and  business 
man  is  vitally  interested  in  the  fact,  brought  out 
in  this  book,  that  Europe  is  now  adopting  our 
policy  of  mass  production,  which,  with  her  cheap 
labor,  will  put  her  on  an  advantageous  competi¬ 
tive  basis.  Copiously  illustrated.  Just  published, 
492  pages,  cloth,  $4.00. 

AUDITING, 

THEORY  and  PRACTICE 

By  R.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  C.P.A., 

of  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros,  and  Montgomery. 

An  entirely  new  edition,  rewritten,  revised,  and 
enlarged,  of  this  standard  work.  Incorporates 
recent  changes  in  auditing  policy  made  necessary 
by  developments  during-  and  since  the  war.  Two 
volumes,  about  1200  pages,  cloth,  $10.00.  Volumes 
sold  separately,  {Volume  I  nozv  ready,  730  pages, 
$6.00.)  (Volume  H  ready  soon,  500  pages,  $4.00.) 

WILLS,  ESTATES 
and  TRUSTS 

By  THOMAS  CONYNGTON 

of  the  New  York  Bar; 

HAROLD  C.  KNAPP,  B.S.,  LL.B., 
associated  zvith  the  Trust  Diznsion  of  the  Irving 
National  Bank;  and 
PAUL  W.  PINKERTON,  C.P.A., 
zmth  Coffield,  Herdrich  and  Company  of  Indianapolis. 

This  work  will  be  valuable  to  anyone  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  handling  of  an  estate — 
the  man  with  property  to  leave,  the  executor  or 
bank  official,  and  the  lawyer  or  accountant  hand¬ 
ling  estate  matters.  It  takes  into  full  considera- 
ion  all  points  of  law,  taxation  and  accounting. 
1921,  two  volumes,  825  pages,  cloth,  $8.00. 

.Send  for  these  books  for  30  days’  examination. 
They  may  be  returned  if  you  find  you  do  not 
need  them.  Regular  library  discount  applies. 

The  Ronald  Press  Company 

20  Vesey  St.  Publiihers  New  York 

Publishers  of  Administration  and  of  Management 
Engineering. 


CURRENT  LIBRARY  LITERATURE 


Burton  Historical  Collection  Leaflet  is  to  be 
published  monthly  by  the  Detroit  Public  Lib¬ 
rary.  Volume  1,  No.  1,  January  1922,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  biographical  notes  on  Henry  R.  School¬ 
craft,  geologist. 

Horace  Gray  writes  on  “Hospital  Libraries  for 
Interns,”  in  The  Modern  Hospital  for  January. 
The  article  contains  a  list  of  books  recommended 
for  the  use  of  interns  in  hospitals,  and  illustra¬ 
tions  show  the  libraries  in  the  Boston  City  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi¬ 
tal  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

The  Library  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  has  made  preliminary  plans  for  a 
new  edition  of  Bulletin  1915,  No.  25,  Statistics 
of  Public,  Society,  and  School  Libraries,  with 
the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  Committee 
on  Federal  and  State  Relations  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Maryland  Library  Notes,  published  by  the 
Maryland  Public  Library  Commission  (  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Newell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Marion  F. 
Batchelder,  Field  Secretary)  is  intended  to  be 
issued  as  a  quarterly  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  it  is  helpful  to  the  library  workers  of  the 
state. 

“The  Use  of  the  Library”  by  Frank  M.  Bump- 
stead,  Superintendent  of  Qiroulation  of  the 
University  of  California  Library,  is  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  English,  the 
object  being  “to  enable  the  students  to  use  the 
resources  of  the  library  intelligently.  .  .  The 
examples  cited  apply  to  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Library  but  the  general  principles  apply 
to  all  scholarly  libraries.”  (Berkeley,  The 
University,  15  cents.) 

“Seven  Centuries  Illustrated  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Library”  (Boston)  is  a  little  book 
edited  by  Librarian  William  H.  Cobb,  designed 
“not  to  bring  anything  new  before  librarians  and 
other  specialists,  but  to  interest  men  of  ordinary 
attainments”  in  the  history  of  printing.  (25  c.) 

The  first  number  of  the  Standard  Catalog  Bi¬ 
monthly  (H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York,  |l.00 
a  year)  lists  175  titles  published  in  1921. 
Each  succeeding  issue  is  to  contain  about  fifty 
titles  and  an  annual  cumulated  number  will  be 
published  next  July  covering  the  full  year  1921 
as  well  as  the  first  half  of  1922.  Thereafter 
the  publication  of  the  annual  cumulation  in 


June  will  coincide  with  that  of  the  Cumulative 
Book  Index.  “For  each  book  is  given  a 
descriptive  note  written  with  the  small  library 
in  view  and  a  digest  of  all  important  reviews 
available  at  the  time  of  compilation;  also  the 
subjects  under  which  it  should  be  cataloged,  the 
D.C.  classification  number  and  the  L.C.  card 
number.”  The  second  number  (January)  lists 
a  great  number  of  children’s  books,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Christmas  Season  brings  an  un- 
unusual  number  of  good  juveniles. 

The  subject  headings  used  in  the  Bimonthly 
will  be  those  of  the  “List  of  Subject  Headings  for 
Small  Libraries,”  which  is  in  preparation.  It  is 
compiled  by  Marion  E.  Potter  and  Corinne  Ba¬ 
con  from  representative  lists  of  headings  used 
in  thirteen  of  the  smaller  public  libraries,  col¬ 
lected  by  Estella  and  Ida  Wolf  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Indiana  Library.  The  original  list,  to¬ 
gether  with  subjects  will  shortly  be  put  into 
type  and  “sent  to  a  number  of  people  whose 
experience  qualifies  them  to  criticize  such  a  list 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  small  library.” 

“Dawson-Huntting :  European  War  Biblio¬ 
graphies”  published  by  the  F.  W.  Faxon  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston,  as  No.  25  in  the  Useful  Refer¬ 
ence  Series  ($1.75  net),  consists  of  two  parts. 

Part  I  is  a  bibliography  of  European  War 
Fiction  in  English,  compiled  by  Loleta  1.  Daw¬ 
son  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library.  “The  term 
European  War  Fiction  in  English  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  to  include  translations  of  fiction  into 
English,  and  both  novels  and  bound  collections 
of  short  stories  when  more  than  half  the  stories 
in  a  volume  have  war  subjects.  The  grouping 
is  made  according  to  the  country  which  forms 
the  predominant  background  of  each  story  and 
the  subdivisions  are  determined  by  the  chief  war 
interest  discussed.  Annotations  are  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  war  content  and  not  from 
that  of  literary  merit.” 

The  second  list.  Personal  Narratives  of  the 
European  War,  is  a  bibliography  by  Marion 
D.  Huntting.  The  purpose  has  been  to  list  not 
the  personal  experiences  “written  by  every  type 
of  person  .  .  .  but  narratives  of  those  who 
knew  the  best  way  of  telling  things  they  saw 
...  The  material  listed  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Syracuse  University  Library  and  the  Syracuse 
Public  Library  .  .  .  All  the  personal  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  war  in  both  libraries  have  been  care¬ 
fully  examined  and  only  those  that  have  been 
found  to  be  really  worth  while  have  been 
noted.” 
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Picture  Writing  at  its  Best 

Charts  compel  attention  and  clinch  the  idea  at  a  glance 

The  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  says  of 
Warners  Book  of  Charts,  “that  it  shows 
‘the  most  approved  ways,"  is  ‘picture  writing 
at  its  best’,  displays  ‘all  the  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chartography’,  contains  ‘sugges¬ 
tions  of  import  to  industrial  statisticians’, 
is  ‘the  shorthand  of  statistics,’  is  ‘easier, 
not  harder,  to  read  than  the  corresponding 
longhand’,  and  will  be  found  ‘extremely 
useful’.” 


Seventh  printing.  Price  $10.  100  pages,  12  x 
16,  of  specimen  line,  curve,  map,  bar  and  circle 
charts  for  the 

Graphic  Presentation  of  Statistics 

CHARTOGRAPHY  IN  TEN  LESSONS 

by  the  same  author — price  $4 


Special  Combination  Offer —  Cl 
the  Two  Books  for . 


FRANK  J.  WARNE,  Publisher 

Mills  Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Necessary  Reference  Book 


POPULATION  AND  ITS 
DISTRIBUTION 

Based  on  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1920 


Fact^  shown  at  a  glance  which  can  be  secured 
elsewhere  only  by  long  and  patient  work 

All  towns  with  a  population  of  500  and  over  are  listed 
by  states,  classified  according  to  size,  and  arranged 
alphabetically  in  these  classes.  There_  are  tables  show¬ 
ing  the  area  of  every  state,  its  density  of  population, 
percentage  of  urban  and  rural  popalation,  etc.  Among 
other  tables  are  those  giving  the  number  of  dealers 
in  various  trades  in  the  states  and  in  the  larger  cities; 
income  and  tax  returns  by  states  and  subscriptions  to 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  by  states  and  by  cities  over 
50,000,  as  a  measure  of  purchasing  power;  percentages 
of  increase  or  decrease  of  population  since 
state  data  showing  the  number  of  farms,  telephones, 
miles  of  railroad,  etc. 

This  book  has  been  found  of  great  value  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  work  both  by  business  men  and  by  students  of 
sociology  and  economics.  For  the  study  of  the  many 
problems  confronting  us  today  in  o-ur  economic  relation¬ 
ships,  as  well  as  for  the  analyses  of  markets  essential 
in  any  business,  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  contained  in 
this  book  is  a  basic  necessity. 

The  retail  price  is  $S-oo.  but  to  libraries  we  make  a 
special  reduced  price  of  $3.00.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
a  copy  on  approval,  with  the  understanding  that  it  niay 
be  returned  to  us  within  five  days  if  you  decide  that 
it  does  not  meet  your  requirements. 

Address 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  COMPANY 
244  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


New 

McGraw  -Hill  Books 

on  Business 

Five  worth-while  business  books  that  will  be  eagerly 
welcomed  by  your  readers. 

The  Advertising  Handbook 

By  S.  ROLAND  HALL 

735  pages,  500  illustrations,  $5.00 

A  complete  encyclopedia  of  modern  advertising  practice, 
now  in  its  second  printing.  A  practical,  helpful  collec¬ 
tion  of  sound  advertising  data,  written  to  help  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  man  gel  greater  returns  from  his  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars. 

Market  Analysis 

By  PERCIVAL  WHITE,  Research  Engineer 
340  pages,  X  8,  52  charts  and  diagrams,  $3.50 

The  purpO'Se  of  this  book  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
manufacturer,  sales  manager,  engineer,  advertising  man 
and  others  interested  in  the  scientific  analysis  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  markets.  A  practical  and  helpful  book. 

The  Business  Man  and  His  Bank 

By  WM.  H.  KNIFFIN 

280  pages,  5J4x8,  $3.00 

A  discussion  of  banking  from  the  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  man’s  viewpoint,  showing  how  the  bank'  touches 
his  interests,  and  how  he  can  make  full  and  profitable 
use  of  the  bank’s  varied  functions. 

Waste  in  Industry 

The  Industrial  Waste  Report  of  the  Federated 
Engineering  Societies 
406  pages,  6x9,  $4.00 

This  report  is  the  work  of  sixty  of  the  country’s  leading 
engineers.  Covers  six  great  industries  with  detailed 
field^  studies  and  specific  recommendations  for  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  industrial  waste. 

Graphical  Methods 

By  WM.  C.  MARSHALL 

253  pages,  6x9,  220  illustrations,  $3.00 

A  book  on  the  art  of  graphical  representation  for  statis¬ 
ticians,  engineers  and  business  executives.  It  covers 
thoroughly  the  use  and  construction  of  graphical  dia¬ 
grams,  together  with  graphical  methods. 

Sent  to  you  for  30  days’  examination 


McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  LJ -2-15-22  I 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  | 

You  may  send  us  on  30  days’  approval  (check  books  I 
wanted) :  I 

- Hall — The  Advertising  Handbook . $5.00  1 

- White — Market  Analysis . $3-50 

- Kniffin — The  Business  Man  and  His  Bank . $3.00  | 

- Waste  in  Industry . $4.00  ■ 

_ Marshall — Graphical  Methods . $3.00  • 


I  We  agree  to  pay  for  the  books  or  return  them  postpaid 
in  30  days. 

[  Name  of  Library  . 

I  Address  . 

I  . •. . - . 

I  Name  of  Librarian . 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


P.  A.  I.  S.  indicates  Public  Affairs  Information  Service,  11  West  Fortieth  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Children 

Tobey,  Marian  E.,  comp.  A  guide  for  grown-ups 
to  books  of  prose  and  poetry  for  wee  little  folks  and 
big  little  folks.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Ithaca  Public  Schools, 
English  Dept.  16  p.  0.  pap.  (Our  point  of  view; 
V.  4,  no.  6,  Dec.,  1921). 

SUBJECT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Agate  Industry 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  agate  industry.  6  typew.  p.  June  21,  1921.  70c. 
(P.  A.  I.  S.). 

Agriculture.  See  Farm  Management 
Alaska 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Alaska ;  list 
of  publications  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents.  24  p. 
Nov.  1921.  (Price  List  60,  6th  ed.) . 

America — Discovery  and  Exploration 

Gathome-Hardy,  Geoffrey  M.  The  Norse  discover¬ 
ers  of  America,  the  Wineland  sagas ;  tr.  and  discussed 
by  G.  M.  Gathorne-Hardy.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.  2  p.  bibl. 

Animals,  Irritability  in 

Parker,  George  H.  Activities  of  colonial  animals. 
Cambridge:  Author.  2  p.  bibl.  (Contrib.  Zoological 
Lab.,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard 
College,  no.  323,  325) . 

Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  Industrial 

Thompson,  L.  A.,  comp.  Supplementary  list  of 
references  on  the  Kansas  court  of  industrial  relations. 
Washington:  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor.  5  mim.  p.  Jan. 
19,  1922. 

Aristarchus  of  Samos 

Heath,  Thomas  L.  The  Copernicus  of  Antiquity; 
Aristarchus  of  Samos.  Macmillan.  2  p.  bibl.  D. 
$1  n.  (Pioneers  of  progress;  Men  of  Science). 

Art — Psychology 

Lalo,  Charles.  L’art  et  la  vie  sociale.  Paris:  G. 
Doin.  13  p.  bibl.  (Encyclopedie  scientifique ; 
Bibliotheque  de  sociologie,  11). 

Beetles — Europe 

Houlbert,  Constant  V.  Les  coleopteres  d’Europe. 
Paris:  G.  Doin.  10  p.  bibl.  (Encyclopedie  scien¬ 
tifique;  Bibliotheque  de  zoologie,  5). 

Blood.  See  Heart 
Bookkeeping 

Beach,  Frank  L.  Twenty  twenty-minute  lessons  in 
bookkeeping.  Ronald  Press.  2  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.50  n. 
Bridges,  Robert 

Williams,  I.  A.,  comp.  Robert  Bridges  [a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  his  works].  New  Haven:  Brick  Row 
Book  Shop.  8  p.  0.  bds.  75c.  n. 

Buddhism 

Dhammapadatthakatha.  Buddhist  letends;  tr. 
from  the  original  Pali  text  by  Eugene  Watson  Bur¬ 
lingame.  3  V.  Harvard  University  Press.  Bibl. 
footnotes.  0.  $15  n.  (Harvard  oriental  ser.,  v. 

28-30) . 

Business 

Jordon,  D.  F.  Business  forecasting.  New  York: 
Prentice-Hall.  Bibl.  $5. 

California.  See,  Lemons 
Child  Labor 

National  Child  Labor  Committee.  For  Child  Labor 
Day,  1922.  Bibl.  105  East  22nd  st.,  New  York. 
Jan.  1922.  (Pam.  306). 


Children — Care  and  Hygiene 

U.  S.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Child  care  and  child  welfare:  outlines  for  study. 
Bibl.  Oct.  1921.  (Bull.  no.  65,  Home  econ.  ser,  no. 
5). 

See  also  Education 
China 

Books  on  China.  Literary  Digest.  January  21, 
1922.  p.  60-63. 

Church  and  Industrial  Problems 

Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook. 
The  church  and  industrial  reconstruction.  Associa¬ 
tion  Press.  Bibl.  $2. 

Church  History.  See  Theologic.^l  Literature 
Churches 

Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook. 
Christian  unity;  its  principles  and  possibilities.  Asso¬ 
ciation  Press.  Bibl.  |2.85. 

City  Life 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
city  and  country  life.  8  typew.  p.  June  28,  1921. 
90c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.). 

Civil  Service 

Marsh.  E.  C.  Civil  service:  a  sketch  of  the  merit 
system.  8  West  40th  st.,  New  York:  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League.  Bibl. 

Civilization.  See  Europe — Civilization;  United 

States — Civilization 
Coal  Mines 

Ilsley,  Lee  C.,  and  Alva  B.  Hooker.  The  relative 
safety  of  brass,  copper,  and  steel  gauzes  in  miners’ 
flame  safety -lamps.  Wasliington:  Govt.  Prtg.  Off.  5 
p.  bibl.  of  pubs,  on  coal  mining.  0.  pap.  lU.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines;  Technical  paper  228). 

Color  Photography 

Clerc,  Louis  P.  Les  reproductions  photomecaniques 
polychromes,  selections  trichromes,  orthochromatisme 
precedes  d’interpretation.  Paris:  O.  Doin.  3  p. 
bibl.  1919. 

Commerical  Education 

Swiggett,  G.  L.  Business  training  and  commercial 
education.  Washington;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Bibl.  (Bull.  1921,  no.  43). 

See  also  Industrial  Education 
Community  Centers 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  recent  refer¬ 
ences  on  community  centers.  12  mim.  p.  Oct.  1, 
1921. 

Cost  Accounting 

Cost  literature.  130  West  42nd  St.,  New  Tork: 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  Bulletin 
Service  n.s.  no.  19.  Jan.  15,  1922.  p.  122-126. 
Czechoslovakia 

Bestaux,  Eugene.  Bibliographie  tcheque  .  .  . 
ranges  dans  I’ordre  methodique,  alphabetique  et  des 
matieres.  Prague:  Office  des  Etrangers,  Cizinecky 
lirad.  1920. 

Broz,  Ales.  Three  years  of  the  Czechoslovak  repub¬ 
lic;  a  survey  of  its  progress  and  achievements.  8 
Grosvenor  Place,  London:  Czechoslovak  Bureau  of 
Information.  Bibl. 

See  also  Slavs  in  the  U.  S. 

Diseases.  See  Malaria;  Sleeping  Sickness;  Spinal 
Cord  Diseases 
Drama 

Leonard,  Sterling  A.,  ed.  The  Atlantic  book  of 
modern  plays.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  27  p.  bibl. 
D.  $2  n. 
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SCRlBNER^S  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

Offers  to  all  libraries,  large  or  small, 

Expert  and  efficient  service,  the  result  of  years’  experience. 

The  largest  discounts  on  the  books  of  all  publishers. 

Place  your  orders  in  our  hands 

They  w^ill  be  filled  accurately  as  to  title  and  edition,  obscure  and 
out-of-print  books  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  English  titles  imported 
duty-free,  and  all  “shorts”  reported  on  at  time  of  shipment.  Continuations 
will  be  forwarded  without  reminder,  and  out-of-stock  and  not-yet-published 
items  supplied  when  procurable.  All  this  without  troubling  you! 

We  relieve  you  of  all  detail  and  unnecessary  expense 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 


597  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Higgins’ 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 


All  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelline  inks  and  adhesives  and 
GINS  WKS  and  ADHESIVES.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  I 

LIBRARY 

SERVICE 

This  firm  offers  unrivaled  facilities  to 
Public  Libraries,  Schools  and  Colleges 
when  seeking  out-of-print  material.  Want 
lists  mailed  to  us  are  checked  over  by  our  | 
six  large  second-hand  stores  in  Cleveland,  i 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  Condition  of  - 
all  books  supplied  by  us  guaranteed  satis¬ 
factory.  Correspondence  solicited. 

The  Charles  T.  Powner  Go. 

Book-Sellers  and  Publishers 

177  W.  Madison  Street, 

Chicago,  III.  I 
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Education 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Books  on  the  education 
of  early  childhood.  15  p.  Dec.  1921.  (Kindergarten 
circ.  no.  7) . 

See  also  Industrial  Education;  Psychoanalysis; 
Vocational  Education 
Eight-Hour  Day.  See  Hours  of  Labor 
English  Language 

Chaplin,  Alethea.  The  romance  of  language. 
London:  Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  4  p.  bihl.  1920. 
Europe — Civilization 

Ashley,  Roscoe  C.  An  introduction  to  modern 
European  civilization.  Macmillan.  Bibl.  notes.  D. 
60  c.  n. 

European  War 

Dawson,  Loleta  L,  and  Marion  D.  Huntting. 
European  war  fiction  in  English  and  personal  narra¬ 
tives.  F.  W.  Faxon  Co.  120  p. 

Farm  Management 

Adams,  Richard  L.  Farm  management;  a  textbook 
for  student,  investigator,  and  investor.  McGraw-Hill. 
9  p.  bibl.  0.  |4  n. 

Finance 

Friedman,  Elisha  M.  International  finance  and  its 
organization.  Dutton.  15  p.  bibl.  0.  $7  n. 

See  also  Trusts 
Finance — Italy 

Einaudi,  Luigi.  II  problema  della  finanza  post- 
bellica;  lezioni  tenute  all’  Universita  commerciale 
Luigi  Bocconi.  Milano:  Fratelli  Treves.  4  p. 
bibl.  1920.  IBiblioteca  di  scienze  eceonomiche, 
I). 

Finland 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  recent  references 
on  Finland  (including  the  Aland  Islands) .  11  typew. 
p.  June  8,  1921.  $1.20.  (P.  A.  I.  S.). 

Fisheries 

MacDonald,  Rose  M.  E.  An  analytical  subject 
bibliography  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries;  1871-1920.  Washington:  Govt.  Prtg.  Off. 
306  p.  O.  (Bureau  of  Fisheries;  Doc.  899). 

See  also  Mussels 
Fruit  Industry 

Auchinleck,  G.  G.  Cultivation  of  limes.  Pera- 
deniya:  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society.  Tropical 

Agriculturist.  Nov.  1921.  p.  284-298.  Bibl.  (Ceylon 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  bull.  no.  49). 

Fuel 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
federal  and  stat^  regulation  of  the  prices  of  fuel. 

8  mim.  p.  Oct.  28,  1921. 

German  Poetry 

Burns,  Friedrich.  Modein  thought  in  the  German 
lyric  poets  from  Goethe  to  Dehmel.  Madison:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  2  p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  $1. 
(Univ.  of  Wisconsin  studies  in  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  no.  13). 

Growth 

Dufestel,  Louis.  La  croissance.  Paris:  G.  Doin. 

8  p.  bibl.  (Encyclopedic  scientiflque,  Bibliotheque 
de  physiologie,  19). 

Health  Surveys 

Harwood,  Murray  P.  Public  health  surveys;  what 
they  are,  how  to  make  them,  how  to  lise  them.  Wiley. 
13  p.  bibl.  D.  $4.50  n. 

Heart 

Gross,  Louis.  The  blood  supply  of  the  heart  in 
its  anatomical  and  clinical  aspects.  P.  B.  Hoeber. 
11  p.  bibl.  0.  $5  n. 

Heraldry 

Davenport,  Cyril.  British  heraldry;  with  210  il. 
by  the  author.  London:  Methuen.  Bibl. 

Home  Economics 

Lyford,  C.  A.  How  to  teach  cooking  in  high 


schools.  Hampton,  Va.:  Hampton  .  .  .  Institute. 
Bibl.  Dec.  1921.  (Hampton  leaflets  no.  108). 
Horses 

Gallier,  Alfred.  Les  equides  domestiques  (le 
cheval.  Pane,  le  mulet).  Paris:  0.  Doin  et  fils. 
3  p.  bibl.  1919. 

Hours  of  Labor 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  references 
on  the  three-shift  system  in  continuous  industries.  3 
typew.  p.  June  2,  1921.  40  c.  (P.  A.  1.  S.). 
Hydrogen 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  references 
on  hydrogen,  with  special  reference  to  manufacture 
and  uses.  7  typew.  p.  June  28,  1921.  80  c.  (P.  A. 

I.  S.). 

Immigrants.  See  Industrial  Education 
Immigrjvtion 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Immigration: 
naturalization,  citizenship,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
negroes,  enlistment  of  aliens;  list  of  publications  for 
sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents.  14  p.  Nov.  1921- 
(Price.  List  67,  5th  ed.). 

India 

Madras.  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government.  List 
of  official  publications  issued  by  the  government  of 
Madras.  .  .  .  1920.  44  p. 

India.  Superintendent  of  Government  Printing. 
General  catalogue  of  all  publications  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  and  local  governments.  .  .  .  pt.  1., 
corrected  to  31st  December,  1920.  501  p.  (no.  34). 
Industrial  Education 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Training. 
Ninth  annual  proceedings,  1921.  20  Vesey  St.,  New 
York.,  Bibls.  on  training  for  foreign  commerce; 
unskilled  labor  and  Americanization;  job  analysis; 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor. 

Industrial  Noise 

Gilbert,  D.  J.  Influence  of  industrial  noises.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 
p.  264-275.  Bibl.  Jan.  1922. 

Industrial  Problems.  See  Church  and  Industrial 
Problems 
Industry 

Walter,  H.  R.,  comp.  Investigations  of  industries 
in  New  York  City,  1905-1921:  a  revision  of  a  list  of 
published  reports,  comp,  in  1916;  rev.  and  comp,  by 
M.  E.  Brown.  17  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York:  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance  and  Employment  Service  for 
Juniors.  36  p.  Nov.  1921.  10c. 

Insane 

Cotton,  H.  A.  The  defective,  delinquent  and  in¬ 
sane:  the  relation  of  focal  infections  to  their  causa¬ 
tion,  treatment,  and  prevention.  Princeton  Universi¬ 
ty  Press.  Bibl.  (Louis  Clark  Vanuxem  foundation 
lectures  for  1921).  Free  to  libraries. 

Insurance,  Unemployment 

Cohen,  J.  L.  Insurance  against  unemployment,  with 
special  reference  to  British  and  American  conditions. 
London,  P.  S.  King.  Bibl.  18s. 

International  Law 

Sottile,  Antonio.  Nature  juridique  de  la  neu- 
tralite  a  litre  permanent.  Etude  de  droit  internatio¬ 
nal  public.  Catania;  V.  Giannotta.  11  p.  bibl.  1920. 
Italy.  See  Finance — ^Italy;  Pisa,  Italy 
Ku  Klux  Klan 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  white  cap  raids  and  night-riders  (supplement 
ing  list  on  Ku  Klux  Klan) .  4  typew.  p.  June  1 

1921.  50c.  (P.  A.  1.  S.) 

Land  Settlement 

■  U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
state  aid  to  farm  and  home  ownership.  5  mim  p 
Nov.  8,  1921. 
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The  World  of  To-day  Series 

Edited  by  VICTOR  GOLLANCZ 

This  series  provides  in  concise  and  attractive  fonn 
discussions  of  the  main  problems  and  events  of  the 
modern  world.  A  few  recent  volumes. 

Each  volume  paper,  net  $i.oo 

Increased  Production 

By  E.  LIPSON 

The  author  discusses  the  objects  of  and  the  obstacles 
to  increased  production,  the  efficiency  and  remunera¬ 
tion  of  labour,  the  efficiency  of  management,  and  finally 
unemployment  and  overproduction. 

Official  Statistics 

By  ARTHUR  L.  BOWLEY 

This  book  affords  help  in  understanding  the  nature  of 
statistics  published  by  the  Government  dealing  with 
population,  industry,  income  and  wages,  and  social 
conditions,  and  shows  the  proper  method  of  working 
on  official  reports. 

Foreign  Exchange 

By  T.  E.  GREGORY 

Though  brief  this  study  of  the  problems  of  exchange 
will  be  found  to  be  remarkably  thorough  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  the  main  principles  of  the  matter.  There 
have  also  been  added  many  valuable  tables  showing  the 
condition  of  various  monies  before,  during  and  after 
the  war. 

At  all  booksellers  or  from  the  publishers 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

American  Branch 
35  W,  32nd  St.,  New  York 


“Ideal  for  the  Children’s  Department’’ 


How  Granny  Told 
The  Bible  Stories 

By  ELEANOR  HERR  BOYD 

Author  of  “How  to  Study  the  Bible,”  etc. 

There  are  few  authors  who  succeed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  interest  the  child  in  Biblical  stories  and 
who  keep  their  books  above  the  level  of  tracts. 
Mrs.  Boyd  tells  the  matchless  stories  of  the 
Gospel  in  a  way  that  touches  the  understanding 
of  children.  She  has  the  delightful  ability  to 
make  the  figures  real  people,  to  give  spirited  and 
dramatic  action  which  the  child  can  sense,  as 
well  as  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  truths  con¬ 
tained  in  the  stories.  Customs  and  scenes  of  the 
Orient  are  faithfully  portrayed. 

Handsomely  illustrated.  i77pp.  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price  $2.00 

Send  all  orders  to 

THE  BOOK  STALL 

113  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


READY ! 

CATALOGUE  C  101 

Publishers*  Remainders  and  Overstocks 
at  discounts  oi 

40  to  80  per  cent 

Whoever  among  you  librarians  are  not  receiving 
our  catalogues,  please  advise. 

We  want  you  to  have  them,  and  want  you  to 
want  them. 

THE  MORRIS  BOOK  SHOP 
Marshall  Field  Annex  Chicago,  Ill. 


RICE’S  RULES  OF^  ORDER 

A  thorough  and  practical  treatise  arranged  for  ready 
reference  and  for  populaf^use 
By  JOSEPH  L.  RICE 
teacher  and  lawyer;  thirty  years’  experience 
in  parliamentary  practice 

An  up-to-date  guide  and  text-book  containing  a  digest 
of  rules  and  principles  for  conducting  meetings,  plain 
enough  to  be  readily  understood  by  the  beginner  and 
oomprehensive  enough  to  satisfy  the  veteran.  It  also 
contains  a  complete  dictionary  of  words  and  phrases,  the 
definitions  being  combined  with  parliamentary  principles. 
A  Table  of  Rules  in  chart  form  answers  at  a  glance 
nearly  800  questions.  Full  list  of  American  authorities 
consulted;  book  thoroughly  indexed. 

233  PP-  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.25. 

STANTON  &  VAN  VLIET  CO.  Publishers  Chicago 


HALF  PRICE  TO  LIBRARIES 

THE  WORLD  IN  1931 

by  Stewart  E.  Bruce 

Visualizes  a  new  world  free  from  the  outstand¬ 
ing'  evils  of  capitalism  and  competition,  and 
shows  how  the  nation  functions  uiicRr  a  new 
cooperative,  profit-sharing  system.  This  book 
touches  on  nearly  every  phase  of  social  and 
economic  life.  Price  clothbound  (200  pages) 
$1.50.  Sent  postpaid  in  any  quantity  to  libraries 

at  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

■  no  West  34th  St,  New  York 


The  Bookman^s  Journal 

and  Print  Collector 

Notable  contributors,  invaluablejbibliographies, 
finely  printed  and  illustrated. 

$6.00  per  year 

Edited  by  WILFRED  G.  PARTINGTON. 
Printed  in  London. 

R.  R.  BOWKER  CO. 

American  Ptiblishers 

62  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
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Language 

Scott,  Harry  F.,  and  Wilbert  L.  Carr.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  language;  an  elementary  study  .  .  .  for 
use  in  schools.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman.  2  p.  bibl. 
D.  $1.20  n. 

See  also  English  Language 
Law,  Roman 

Buckland,  William  W.  A  textbook  of  Roman  law 
from  Augustus  to  Justinian.  Macmillan.  2  p.  bibl. 
0.  $15  n. 

See  also  International  Law 
Lead  Poisoning 

Newman,  B.  J.,  and  others.  Lead  poisoning  in  the 
pottery  trades.  Washington:  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Bibl.  May  1921.  (Public  health  bull.  no. 
116). 

League  of  Nations 

North  Carolina  University  Extension  Division. 
League  of  nations.  Bibl.  Dec'.  16,  1921.  50c. 

Chapel  Hill.  (Extension  bull.  no.  8) . 

Least  Squares 

Leland,  Ora  M.  Practical  least  squares.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill.  3  p.  bibl.  0.  $3  n. 

Lemons 

Chace,  Edward  M.,  and  others.  The  composition  of 
California  lemons.  Washington:  Govt.  Prtg.  Off. 
1  p.  bibl.  pap.  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture;  Bull, 
no.  993;  Contrib.  from  Bureau  of  Chemistry). 
Libraries,  Hospital 

Gray,  Horace.  Hospital  libraries  for  interns.  22 
East  Ontario  st.,  Chicago:  Modern  Hospital.  Jan. 
1922.  p.  78-80.  Bibl. 

Litchi 


Groff,  George  W.  The  lychee  and  lungan:  [Clii- 
nese  literature  on  the  lychee,  6  p.;  European  and 
American  literature  on  the  lychee  and  lungan,  8  p.; 
bibl.  of  Chinese  references,  7  p.;  bibl.  of  western  ref¬ 
erences  on  the  lychee,  14  p.]  156  Fifth  Avenue. 

New  York:  Canton  Christian  College.  0.  $5  n. 
Lumber  Industry 

Record,  S.  J.  comp.  Bibliography  of  the  woods 
of  the  world  (exclusive  of  the  temperate  region  of 
North  America),  with  emphasis  on  tropical  woods. 
Yale  University,  New  Haven:  Author.  28  mim.  p. 
Malaria 

Watson,  Malcolm.  The  prevention  of  malaria  in 
the  Federated  Malay  states;  a  record  of  twenty  years’ 
progress.  2nd  rev.  enl,  ed.  Dutton.  3  p.  bibl.  0. 
$12  n. 

Malay  States.  See  Malaria 
Mathematics.  See  Least  Squares 
Mines  and  Mining 


Ransome,  F.  L.,  and  others.  Contributions  to  eco¬ 
nomic  geology  (short  papers  and  preliminary  re¬ 
ports),  1920:  pt.  1,  Metals  and  non-metals  except 
fuels.  Washington:  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Bibl. 
(Bull.  715).  Includes  bibls.  on  potash  industry. 

See  also  Coal  Mines 
Money 

Isaac,  C.  P.  Menace  of  money  power.  London: 
Jonathan  Cape.  Bibl.  8s.  6d. 

Moore,  George 

Williams,  I.  A.,  comp.  George  Moore  [a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  his  works].  New  Haven:  Brick  Row  Book 
Shop.  13  p.  0.  bds.  75c.  (Bibls.  of  modern 
authors,  no.  3). 

Mussels 

Coker,  Robert  E.  Natural  history  and  propaga¬ 
tion  of  fresh-water  mussels.  Washington:  Govt.  Prtg. 
Off.  4  p.  bibl.  0.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries; 

Doc.  893;  Bulletin,  v.  37). 

New  York  City 

New  York  Public  Library.  Municipal  Reference 
Branch.  New  York  City:  IV.  Government  and  poli¬ 


tics:  Charters.  7  typew.  p.  December  7,  1921.  80c. 
(P.  A.  1.  S.).  Laws  and  ordinances;  Political  con¬ 
ditions;  Political  reform;  VI,  Public  finance;  Ac¬ 
counts;  Debt.  30  typew.  p.  December  7,  1921. 
$2.50.  (P.  A.  1.  S.) 

Supplementary  to  indicated  sections  of  Civic  Bib¬ 
liography  for  Greater  New  York,  ed.  by  J.  B.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  pub.  by  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1911. 

Noises.  See  Industrial  Noise 
Oil  Industry 

Burroughs,  E.  H.  Recent  articles  on  petroleum 
and  allied  substances.  Washington:  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  23  mim.  p.  Dec.  1921.  (Repts.  of  inves¬ 
tigations,  serial  no.  2305). 

Pacific  Islands 

Allen,  P.  S.  Stewart’s  handbook  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  .  .  .  for  traders,  tourists,  and  settlers,  with  a 
bibliography  of  island  works.  479  Collins  st.,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia:  McCarron,  Bird.  6s.  6d. 
Pan-Americanism 

Inman,  Samuel  G.  Problems  in  Pan-Americanism. 
Doran.  4  p.  bibl.  0.  $2  n.  (College  of  Missions 
lectureship ) . 

Pennsylvania  Society 

Ferree,  Barr,  ed.  Year  book  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society,  1921;  21st  issue.  249  West  133d  St.,  New 
York:  The  Society.  8  p.  bibl.  0.  $2  n. 

Penology — United  States 

Robinson,  Louis  N.  Penology  in  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia:  Winston.  9  p.  bibl.  D.  $3  n. 
Periodicals 

The  writers’  artists’  year  book,  1922;  a  directory 
for  writers,  artists  and  photographers;  15th  year  of 
new  issue;  with  a  classified  index  of  papers  and 
magazines,  and  British  editors.  Macmillan.  D. 
$1.60  n. 

Philippine  Independence 

Johnsen,  Julia  E.,  comp.  Selected  articles  on  in¬ 
dependence  for  the  Philippines.  H.  W.  Wilson.  11 
p.  bibl.  D.  pap.  75c. 

Philosophy.  See  German  Poetry 
Photography.  See  Color  Photography 
Pisa,  Italy 

Heywood,  William.  A  history  of  Pisa,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  New  York:  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  (Macmillan).  Bibl. 

Plants — Nutrition 

^Molliard,  Marin.  Nutrition  de  la  plante.  Echanges 
d’eau  et  de  substances  minerales.  Paris:  G.  Doin. 
19  p.  bibl.  (Encyclopedic  scientifique ;  Bibliotheque 
de  physiologic  &  de  pathologic  vegetales,  I) . 

Plays.  See  Drama 

Poetry.  See  German  Poetry 

Potash  Industry.  See  Mines  and  Mining 

Protozoa 

Minchin,  Edward  A.  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Protozoa;  with  special  reference  to  the  para¬ 
sitic  forms.  Longmans.  30  p.  bibl.  0.  $8.50  n. 
Psychoanalysis 

Green,  George  H.  Psychoanalysis  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Putnam.  7  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.75  n. 

Putnam,  J.  J.  Addresses  on  psycho-analysis.  New 
York:  Stechert.  4  p.  bibl.  0.  $2.50  n.  (Inter¬ 
national  psycho-analytical  library,  no.  1). 

Psychology 

Drever,  James.  The  psychology  of  everyday  life. 
Appendix:  The  hundred  best  books  in  psychology 
for  the  general  reader.  Dutton.  D.  $2.50  n. 

Smith,  Stevenson,  and  E.  R.  Guthrie.  General 
psychology  in  terms  of  behavior.  Appleton  Bibl 
$2.50. 

See  also  Art — Psychology 
Public  Health 

Duprat.  Guillaume  L.  La  psychologic  sociale.  sa 
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LATEST  MAGIC 

by  the  World-Famed  Authority 
PROF.  HOFFMAN 

New  and  priginal  stunts,  card  tricks,  sleight  of  hand, 
etc.,  for  the  amateur  and  professional.  Fully  Described 
and  Illustrated.  Handsomely  Bound  Gilt.  232  Pages. 
Price  $2.15,  postpaid 

INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL 

Book  Everybody  Wants 

Full  directions,  illustrated  with  drawings  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus  for  making  the  coming  fuel  for  automo¬ 
biles,  motor  boats,  heating,  cooking,  lighting,  etc.,  etc. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid 

35  CENT  BOOKS 

On  Electricity  and  Mechanics,  especially  adapted  and 
used  for  manual  training  schools. 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

120  L.,  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


SPRING  BINDER 


With  the  ^ 
■Inner  Folder  ’ 


Will  bind  your 
Magazines, 
Pamphlets,  Lectures, 
Reports,  Reprints, 
Etc. 

A  It  sixis.  A  ll  bindings. 
to  2"  capacity. 

No  holes.  No  wires. 
No  tapes. 

ELBE  FILE  &  BINDER 
COMPANY 

21 5  Greene  St.,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY - SERVICE 

Library  Binding  is  our  work  exclusively,  and  we  desire  the  opportunity  of  showing 
you  the  superiority  of  our  work,  the  clear,  distinct  lettering,  the  flexible  sewing,  and  the 
bright  attractive  colors  used  in  our  half  leather  and  Holliston  Library  Buckram  binding. 

“OUR  BINDING  OUTWEARS  THE  BOOK” 

Ask  for  particulars 


Library  Bookbinders :: :: Lansing,  Mich, 


William  H.  Rademaekers  &  Son  Co. 


Library 

Binders 


Binders  for  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library 


Newark,  New  Jersey 


Comer  of  Chester  Avenue  and  Oraton  Street 

We  make  Libraty  Bookbinding  a  Specialty  and  supervise  all  our  work.  •  ,  ,  f  , 

Over  thirty-five  years’  experience  in  all  Branches  has  taught  us  what  Binding  is  most  suitable  for  Libraries 

and  Schools. 

Send  us  2  vols.,  12  mos.,  which  we  will  bind  free  of  charge  so  you  may  see  a  sample  of  our  work. 


Ask  for  price  list 


QUICK  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED 


Pay  us  a  visit 
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nature  et  ses  principales  lois.  Paris:  G.  Doin.  5  p. 
bibl.  1920.  (Encyclopedic  scienlifique;  Biblio- 
theque  de  psychologic  experimentale.  iv,  4). 

Ravenel,  M.  P.  American  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  past,  present,  future.  124  West  Polk  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago:  American  Journal  of  Public  Health.  Dec. 
1921.  p.  1031-1041.  Bibl.  50c. 

Tobey,  .1.  A.,  comp.  Bibliography  of  references 
to  health  legislation,  p.  1090-1094. 

^  Storey,  T.  A.  General  outline  and  syllabus  on  hy- 
giene.  rev.  ed.  Washington:  U.  S.  Interdepartmen- 
tal  Social  Hygiene  Board.  Bibl.  .Tune  1920. 

Roman  Law.  See  L.w,  Roman 
Rowing 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Lists  of  references  on 
rowing.  11  typew.  p.  June  17,  1921.  $1.20.  (P.  A. 

I.  S.) . 

Sanitation.  See  Malaria 
Sex 

Robie,  Walter  F.  The  art  of  love.  Boston:  Bad- 
ger.  4  p.  bibl.  D.  $7.50  n.  (Rational  sex  series). 
Sisal  Industry 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  sisal  industry.  7  typew.  p.  June  10,  1921.  80c. 
(P.  A.  I.  S.) . 

Slavs  in  the  United  States 

Edwards,  Charles  E.  The  coming  of  the  Slav. 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  1  tf 
bibl.  D.  pap.  50c.;  75c  n. 

Sleeping  Sickness 

Association  for  Research  in  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases  Acute  epidemic  encephalitis  [lethargic 
encephalitis]  an  investigation  by  the  Association  .  .  .; 
report  of  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the  meeting 
Association,  New  York  City,  December  28th 
and  29th,  1920.  New  York:  Hoeber.  17  p.  bibl  D 
$2.50  n. 

Social  Settlements 

Holden,  A.  C.  Settlement  idea:  a  vision  of  social 
justice.  Macmillan.  Bibl.  $2.50. 

South  America — Climate 

De  Le  Vin,  Margaret  M.  W.  Bibliography  on  the 
^imate  of  South  America.  Washington:  Govt  Prtg 
Off.  42  p.  Q.  pap.  15c.  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 

ture;  Weather  Bureau;  Monthly  Review.  SuDule- 
ment  no.  18).  ^ 

Spinal  Cord — Diseases 

Oddo,  Constantin.  Maladies  de  la  moelle  et  du 
bulbe  (non  systematisees)  poliomyelites.  sclerose  en 
plaques,  syringyomelie.  Paris:  0.  Doin.  40  p.  bibl 
1908.  (Encyclopedic  scientifique;  Bibliotheque  de 
neurologic  et  de  psychiatric.  12). 

Sponges 

Smith,  Frank.  Distribution  of  the  fresh-water 
.^onges  of  North  America.  Urbana:  State  of  Illinois 
Dept,  of  Registration  and  Education.  5  p.  bibl.  0 
pap.  (Division  of  the  Natural  History  Survev  v  14- 
Bull,  article  2).  •  > 

Stammering 

Bluemel,  C.  S.  Stammering:  a  bibliography  of  the 
past  decade,  1911  to  1920,  inclusive.  Denver* 
Author.  8  p. 

Stars 

Henroteau.  Francois  C.  Les  etoiles  simples.  Paris* 

O.  Doin.  Bibls  at  end  of  chapters.  (Encyclopedie 
scientifique;  Bibliotheque  d’astronomie  et  physicme 
celeste,  20) .  <  ^  i 

State  Aid.  See  Land  Settlement 
Tablesetting 

Murphy,  Claudia  Q.  The  history  of  the  art  of 
tablesetting,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Anglo-Saxon 
davs  to  the  present  time  ...  for  the  use  of  schools 
colleges,  extension  workers,  women’s  clubs  etc  41 


Madison  Square  West,  New  York:  Author.  2p. 
bibl.  0.  bds.  $1  n. 

Tariff 

Gregory,  T.  E.  G.  Tariffs:  a  study  in  method. 
Exeter  st..  Strand,  London:  Charles  Griffin.  Bibl. 
£1  5  s. 

Taxation 

Smith,  M.  E.,  and  A.  E.  Brown,  comps.  Inter¬ 
scholastic  high  school  debate:  “Resolved,  that  the 
principle  of  a  sales-tax  should  be  adopted  and  added 
to  ibe^  general  taxing  system  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.”  Pullman:  Washington  State  College  Li¬ 
brary.  10  p.  Nov.  1921.  10  c.  (Library  bull.  no. 
10,  Debate  ser.  no.  6) . 

See  also  Finance — Italy 
Technical  Literature 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  Technology  De¬ 
partment.  Technical  Book  Review  Index.  Sept 
1921.  122  p.  15  c.  • 

Public  Library,  hew  Technical  Books; 
a  selected  list  on  industrial  arts  and  engineering  add¬ 
ed  to  the  .  .  .  library  Oct.-Dec.  1921.  119  p. 

Telegraphy.  See,  Wireless  Telegraphy 
Tests,  Mental 

Bibliography  of  mental  tests.  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  in  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce.  Proceeifmg’s.  V.  4.  p.  38-40.  3  s.  36  Lin¬ 
den  Road,  Bournville,  Birmingham,  '  England: 
xleginald  W.  Ferguson,  sec. 

Theological  Literature 

Kriiger,  Gustave.  Literature  on  church  history  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland.  Holland,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  1914-1920.  Harvard  Univer- 

r921.^'^p.^'28?38T'^'^$l^^''^''^'^  Reweip.  October, 
Trusts 

Jones,  Eliot.  The  trust  problem  in  the  United 
States.  Macmillan.  19  p.  bibl.  D.  |3  n 

LURKS 

Great  Britain.  Admiralty.  A  manual  on  the 
luranians  and  Pan-Turanianism.  London*  H  M 
Stationery  Office.  Bibls.  (I.  D.  1199). 
Unemployment 

Unemployment.  Eugene:  Commonwealth  Review 
of  the  University  of  Oregon.  Bibl.  Jan  1922  v  4 
no.  1.  ■  .  , 

United  States 

American  Library  Association.  The  United  States; 
a  short  reading  list  of  popular  books  on  American 
history  government,  ideals  and  literature.  19  d  D 
pap.  Chicago:  A.  L.  A. 

See  also  America— Discovery  and  Exploration- 
United  States— Civilization 

Stearns,  Harold  E.,  ed.  Civilization  in  the  United 
states;  an  inquiry  by  thirty  Americans.  New  York* 
Harcourt.  26  p.  bibl.  0.  $5  n. 

United  States— Commerce 

•  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

IS  o  publications  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  .  .  and  by  district  and  co-operative 

offices  of  the  Bureau  .  .  .  corrected  to  Dec.  1 
lyzl.  15  p. 

Vocational  Education 

U.  S.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
Liith  annual  report  to  Congress.  1921.  Bibls. 
Vocational  Guidance 

Great  Britain  Medical  Research  Council.  Re- 
ports  of  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board:  no 
12,  Vocatnmal  guidance  (a  review  of  the  literature) 
London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  Bibl.  (Gen.  ser. 
no.  4 ) , 

See  also  Industry 
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Figure  Construction 

An  Art  Textbook 

A  Short  Treatise  on  Drawing  the  Human  Figure 
for  Art  Students,  Costume  Designers,  and 
Teachers,  by  Alon  Bement,  Director  of  the 
Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore ;  Formerly  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

This  new  and  extremely  practical  manual  is  espe¬ 
cially  effective  in  classes  where  it  is  impracticable 
to  draw  from  the  model. 

Se)id  for  free  sample  pages 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 

“QUALITY  FIRST” 

BOOK  BINDING 

27  years’  experience  for 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

We  use  a  special  process  for  our  gold  finishing. 

Easily  appreciated  by  comparison  with  others 

Looks  better  and  wears  longer 

Write  for  our  Now  After  War  Prices.  No  charge  for 

sample  binding. 

THE  BOOK  SHOP  BINDERY 

(By  our  work  we  are  known) 

314-322  W.  Superior  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 

lEngliah  EiUtinuB 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER 

Fortnightly  Review,  Contemporary  Review;  any  one,  per 
year  $7.00;  any  two,  $13.50;  the  three,  $20.00.  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,  $5.00;  Quarterly  Review,  Edinburgh  Review, 
$5.00  each;  the  two,  $9.50.  Blackwood’s  and  one  quarter¬ 
ly,  $9.50;  with  two,  $13.50.  Canada  postage  extra. 
Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co..  249  w.  isth  st..  New  York 

StecAerf  Qo.,  t^nc. 
126  E.  28th  St,  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 

ALFRED  SMITH  &  CO. 

Bookbinders 

S.  W.  Cor.  13th  &  Cherry  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Job  and  Library  Binding 

HAND  WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 

LIBRARIANS!  Enroll  with  us  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  position!  Good  positions  in  all  branches  of  library 
work. 

If  you  need  ASSISTANTS,  save  time  and  labor  by 
writing  for  our  free  aid. 

American  Librarians’  Agency 

WINDSOR,  CONN. 

PICTURES  IN  FULL  COLOR  for  HOME,  SCHOOL  and  LIBRARY 

,  Send  twenty-five  cents  (stamps)  for  illustrated  catalogue  of 

Sllfp  Mpbiti  Prints 

£e  Facsimiles  of  more  than  200 

great  paintings  by  great  masters 
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BOOKS!  Over  1,000,000  in  Stock 
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Rare  Books  and  Sets  of  .Authors.  Catalogue  79 
free.  Commissions  executed. 
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Art  Museums  and  Public  Libraries 

ATTENTION! 

We  will  buy  all  the  duplicates  of  art  books  and 
pictures  from  any  part  of  the  country.  Many  Art 
Museums  and  Public  Librarie.s  have  sold  us  thousands 
of  their  duplicates. 

WILLIAMS  BOOKSTORES  CO. 

Williams  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

Martinus  Nijhoff,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
THE  HAGUE 

Large  stock  of  new  and  second  hand  books  in  any 
language,  in  all  classes  of  science  and  art.  Complete 
sets  of  periodicals  and  learned  societies. 

1  Systematical  catalogues  free  on  application. 

SCHULTE’S  BOOK  STORE 

Write  for  our  special  Bargain  Lists  and  send  us 
your  “Book  Wants.”  We  carry  the  largest  stock 
in  New  York  of  Second  Hand  Books. 

SCHULTE’S  BOOK  STORE 

82-84  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  T. 

International  Antiquariat  (Menno  Hertzberger) 

364Singel,  AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 

BOOKS-;-01d  and  Modern — supplied  to  Public  Libraries 
and  Institutions. 

DE.ALERS  in  early  printed  books,  scientific  books,  etc. 
Catalogues  issued  regularly. 

First  in  the  Rare  Book  Field 

The  Bookman’s  Journal  and  Print  Collector 

Sample  copies  now  ready  for  mailing 
to  any  address 

R.  R,  BOWKER  CO. 

American  Publishers 

62  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
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Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  says: 

“/  regard  The  Christian  Century  as  the  greatest  journalistic  force  working  for  social  and 
international  righteousness  coining  from  any  press  of  the  Christian  church.  Personally 
I  watch  for  its  arrival  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  I  never  lay  down  an  issue  without  feel¬ 
ing  a  new  stimulus  for  the  wider  application  of  the  gospel.” 


Christian 

Centura 

A  Journal  of  Religion 

CHARLES  CLAYTON  MORRISON  and  HERBERT  L.  WILLETT,  Editors 
Published  Weekly  Four  Dollars  a  Year 

OW  that  political  diplomacy  has  done  its  best  at  the  Washington  Conference,  what 
T  *  our  world  most  needs  is  an  untrammelled  discussion  of  its  acute  and  sensitive  prob¬ 
lems  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  The  ideals  of  democracy  wait  for  realization 
upon  the  Christianizing  of  public  opinion.  It  is  dawning  gradually  upon  our  best  minds 
that  the  discussion  of  religion  must  be  extended  beyond  the  present  esoteric  circles  of 
specialists  into  the  open  forum  of  public  opinion,  where  favors  are  neither  asked  nor  given. 
The  vital  issues  of  the  social  order,  of  industry,  of  internationalism;  the  problems  arising 
out  of  the  modern  view  of  the  world,  with  its  doctrine  of  evolution,  its  higher  criticism,  its 
pragmatic  philosophy,  its  changed  thought  of  God;  the  problems  of  the  church  institu¬ 
tion:  whether,  for  instance,  our  denominationalism  is  a  providence  or  an  impertinence — all 
these  issues  must  be  talked  about  in  open  court,  where  their  discussion  will  directly 
mould  and  guide  and  vitalize  public  opinion. 

The  Christian  Century  is  distinguished  by  its  candid  discussion 
of  living  issues  in  the  light  of  the  mind  of  Christ 


Fill  out  oiie  tlwse  coupons  and  mail  today.  Addresses  outside  U.  S.  must  provide  for  extra  postage. 


The  Christian  Century  508  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicag-o 
Dear  Sirs :  Please  enter  my  name  (a  new  subscriber)  for 
a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Christian  Century  at  your 
regular  rate  of  $4.00  (libraries  $3-So).  I  will  remit  upon 
receipt  of  bill  and  you  will  please  send  me  without  extra 
charge  a  copy  of  □  “If  Winter  Comes,”  by  Hutchinson, 
or  O  “What  and  Where  is  God?”  by  Swain,  or  O 
“What  Christianity  Means  to  Me.”  by  Lyman  Abbott  or 
□  “Religion  and  Business,”  by  Roger  Babsom  or  □ 
“The  Proposal  of  Jesus,”  by  John  Hutton. 


Name 


Address 


The  Chrjstian  Century 
508  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
Dear  Sirs :  Enclosed  please  find 
$1.00  for  a  twelve  weeks’  acquaintance 
subscription  to  The  Christian  Cen¬ 
tury. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . .  . . 

(Use  title  “Rev.”  if  a  minister.) 
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